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T) residing  at  the  Memorial  exercises ■,  Henry  W. 
■*  Marshall,  Vice  President  and  Acting  President, 
spoke  as  follows: 

The  tragedy  of  last  July  still  casts  its  somber  shadow 
over  the  University.  Our  flag  is  flying  at  half  mast 
and  today  the  Chief  Executive  of  the  State,  the  Trus- 
tees, Faculty  and  Students  have  come  together  to  pay 
their  tributes  of  respect  to  the  memory  of  our  late 
President,  Dr.  Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone. 

It  is  indeed  fortunate  that  those  who  will  voice  our 
sentiments  speak  from  personal  knowledge  gained 
through  close  contact  and  intimate  association  with 
Br.  Stone. 

Warren  T.  McCray  was  a  member  of  the  Board 
of  Trustees  for  many  years.  During  that  time  and 
since,  he  has  had  ample  opportunity  to  appraise 
correctly  the  character,  executive  ability,  administra- 
tive capacity  and  achievements  of  Dr.  Stone. 

James  W.  Noel  was  a  student  in  the  institution 
from  1888  to  7892,  and  as  student,  alumnus  and 
Trustee,  has  been  in  touch  with  the  institution  and 
its  Executive. 

Stanley  Coulter  from  /88y  has  been  most  closely 
associated  with  the  University  and  its  P  resident. 

Orva  E.  Bugh,  a  member  of  the  class  of  1922,  has 
spent  three  of  his  four  years  under  President  Stone's 
administration. 
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FOR    THE   STATE 

Governor  Warren  T.  McCray 


We  have  met  here  today  to  pay  our  respect 
to  the  memory  of  a  remarkable  man  whose 
life's  work  and  strength  were  given  to  the  develop- 
ment and  expansion  of  this  wonderful  University. 
Fortune  directed  him  to  Purdue  in  his  early  man- 
hood, and  through  his  indomitable  will,  that  suc- 
cumbed to  no  obstacle,  his  wonderful  energy  that 
overcame  all  difficulty,  and  his  unalloyed  devotion 
to  the  trust  imposed  in  him,  he  steadily  won  his 
way  to  the  exalted  position  of  President  of  this 
great  school. 

I  first  became  acquainted  with  Winthrop  E. 
Stone  when  I  was  chosen  to  a  place  on  the  Board 
of  Trustees  of  Purdue  University.  I  soon  learned 
to  admire  him  for  his  splendid  ability,  his  universal 
spirit  of  fairness,  his  perfect  grasp  of  the  numerous 
details  of  his  work,  the  thoroughness  with  which 
he  handled  the  prudential  affairs  of  the  University, 
and  the  unfailing  courtesy  extended  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  impressed  me  as 
possessing  an  unusual  combination  of  business  and 
intellectual  ability  of  the  highest  order. 

As  an  executive  he  had  few  equals  and  still 
fewer  superiors.  /Vs  a  teacher  he  had  peculiar  talent 
for  transmitting  to  others  from  the  abundance  of 
his  storehouse  of  knowledge.  As  a  citizen  he  meas- 
ured up  to  the  highest  conception  of  the  word  in 
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Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone 

spirit  and  in  truth.  As  a  counselor  he  was  safe  and 
sound  and  his  judgment  reliable  and  sure.  As  a 
business  man  he  was  methodical,  painstaking, 
careful,  accurate,  and  fair-minded.  As  an  educator 
he  ranked  with  the  foremost  in  the  nation,  and  his 
ability  was  recognized  and  acknowledged.  As  a 
husband  and  father  he  was  kind  and  indulgent, 
and  a  lover  of  his  home  and  surroundings. 

Upon  assuming  office  I  found  reliance  and  sup- 
port in  his  wisdom  and  knowledge  and  his  unerring 
judgment  in  all  questions  affecting  the  educational 
policies  of  the  State.  I  frequently  called  him  into 
council  and  he  never  failed  to  give  good,  con- 
structive and  enlightened  opinions  upon  the  ques- 
tions at  issue. 

When  the  war  broke  out  and  our  nation  became 
involved  in  the  great  conflict,  Dr.  Stone  devoted 
his  energies  unsparingly  and  used  every  resource 
at  his  command  to  help  win  the  war.  There  was  no 
doubt  as  to  his  loyalty  to  his  country  or  his  devo- 
tion to  its  flag. 

He  met  his  tragic  death  just  at  the  time  when 
his  cherished  plans  were  beginning  to  unfold  and 
their  accomplishment  assured.  He  long  had  a  con- 
structive vision  toward  which  he  bent  his  energies, 
and  through  the  generosity  of  the  people  of  Indiana 
by  their  chosen  representatives  in  the  last  Assem- 
bly, this  vision  was  soon  to  become  a  reality.  It  is 
indeed  unfortunate  he  was  not  permitted  to  carry 
out  these  plans  to  their  fruition. 

The  lesson  to  be  learned  from  his  life  is  one  of 
industry,  faithfulness,  loyalty  and  fairness.  We 
should  take  up  the  work  where  he  left  off,  and  use 
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our  every  endeavor  to  make  this  great  institution  all 
he  had  hoped  for  it.  His  record  should  be  an  inspi- 
ration to  the  young  men  and  young  women  now 
enrolled,  or  who  may  hereafter  become  students  of 
this  University,  to  do  their  utmost  to  maintain  the 
high  standard  of  scholarship  he  demanded.  May 
the  institution  continue  to  stand  for  the  practical 
preparation  of  its  student  body  for  the  varied  and 
exacting  duties  of  life. 

May  the  influence  of  his  life  be  long  remembered 
and  the  work  he  so  well  planned  and  executed  be 
an  enduring  testimony  to  his  genius  and  ability. 

May  his  memory  be  cherished  for  the  great  good 
he  has  accomplished,  and  the  influence  of  his  pre- 
cepts and  example  remain  for  our  guidance  in  the 
development  of  successful,  enlightened,  loyal  and 
patriotic  citizens. 


ii 


FOR 
THE  BOARD  <?/ TRUSTEES 

James  W.  Noel 

For  the  number  of  years  it  requires  a  man  to 
reach  his  majority  Winthrop  E.  Stone  was  Presi- 
dent of  Purdue  University.  He  stepped  upon  a 
foundation  prepared  by  a  predecessor  of  genius  and 
imagination,  who  foresaw  in  Purdue  University  its 
part  in  the  economy  and  upbuilding  of  the  Nation, 
and  with  rare  vision  outlined  its  course,  and  whose 
energy  and  idealism  had  inspired  the  institution 
with  the  Purdue  Spirit,  an  intangible  thing  which 
exalted  men  and  women,  which  gave  dignity  to  the 
stride  of  students,  which  electrified  instructors,  and 
permeated  the  very  air  about  the  campus.  It  was 
the  spirit  of  achievement  to  which  all  obstacles 
must  yield.  That  spirit,  in  a  most  critical  hour, 
made  Heavilon  Hall  "one  brick  higher"  after 
Purdue's  greatest  calamity,  turning  disaster  into 
triumph.  James  H.  Smart,  the  foremost  figure  in 
Indiana  educational  fields  and  a  leader  of  national 
reputation,  had  contributed  his  very  life  to  the 
promulgation  of  that  spirit  and  to  the  deep  laying 
of  foundations  for  the  University. 

Winthrop  E.  Stone  came  to  the  institution  in 
1889,  after  a  negligent  Legislature  had  provided 
the  paltry  sum  of  thirty  thousand  dollars  as  the 
State's  annual  contribution  to  the  maintenance  of 
this  institution.  He  was  an  analytical  and  a  syn- 
thetical chemist.  His  studies  were  of  the  immutable 
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laws  of  that  intricate  science  that  lies  well  beneath 
all  the  physical  forces  that  control  the  universe. 
His  discernment  was  clear,  his  science  exact,  and 
his  thinking  was  straight,  as  his  carriage  was  up- 
right and  his  vision  keen. 

For  eleven  years  he  grew  with  the  University 
and  became  imbued  with  "the  Purdue  Spirit."  As 
Vice  President  he  was  thrown  into  an  intimate 
relation  with  President  Smart  and  grew  to  know 
the  philosophy  of  Purdue  University  and  to  com- 
prehend its  destined  sphere  of  activity  as  no  one 
excepting  the  great  genius  at  whose  side  he  ac- 
quired the  understanding.  Five  such  years  of  inti- 
mate association  with  James  H.  Smart  would  de- 
velop greatness,  if  it  were  in  him. 

When  Dr.  Stone  in  1900  became  President  of  the 
University  he  was  armed  with  experience,  and 
possessed  of  knowledge  of  the  institution,  an  ap- 
preciation of  its  functions,  and  a  definite  hope  for 
its  future,  as  was  possessed  by  no  other  man.  For 
twenty-one  years  he  gave  Purdue  all  the  power  of 
a  vigorous  life,  kept  it  straight  in  its  course,  and 
made  the  institution  conspicuous  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Nation;  and  at  the  same  time  he  quietly  grew  into 
leadership  as  an  educator. 

The  administration  of  Purdue  University  by 
President  Stone  is  a  story  of  steady  growth  and 
achievement.  Not  only  did  the  institution  grow  in 
the  hearts  of  the  people  until  the  State  has  crowned 
his  efforts  with  promise  of  liberal  support  for  all 
future  time,  but  Purdue  grew  in  dignity  and  in 
power  until  it  ranks  as  one  among  four  of  the  lead- 
ing institutions  of  technology  in  the  United  States, 
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which  means  in  the  world,  and  one  among  the  very 
few  agricultural  colleges  of  the  first  rank.  A  college 
or  university  is  not  measured  by  the  number  of  its 
matriculants  or  by  the  money  in  its  treasury,  but, 
like  men,  it  is  measured  by  character;  and  Purdue 
University  in  those  twenty-one  years  acquired 
character  and  prestige  commensurate  with  the  lofty 
ambition  of  Dr.  Stone. 

In  administration  he  was  conservative,  and  his 
policies  were  sound.  For  many  years  he  resisted  the 
vagaries  of  imaginative  educators  and  the  appeals 
of  enthusiasts,  and  kept  the  institution  on  solid 
ground  and  in  the  straight  line  to  the  accomplish- 
ment of  its  avowed  purposes.  Many  times  he  has 
said  to  the  Board  of  Trustees  that  the  primary 
function  of  the  University  must  not  be  overlooked, 
that  its  fundamental  purpose  was  instruction  and 
the  making  of  men  and  women,  and  that  in  zeal  for 
the  attractive  but  superficial  phases  of  college  life 
its  underlying  purpose  should  not  be  lost  to  sight. 
He  affirmed  that  the  State  of  Indiana  would  not 
tolerate  the  abandonment  of  University  supervision 
over  the  lives  of  the  students,  and  that  we  must 
answer  to  the  people,  not  only  for  the  scholarship, 
but  for  the  character  of  the  men  who  leave  these 
gates. 

He  stimulated  research  for  its  scientific  and  edu- 
cational value  rather  than  for  spectacular  demon- 
stration, and  he  encouraged  athletic,  social  and 
other  student  activities  to  such  extent  as  they 
contribute  to  the  health  and  power  of  the  indi- 
vidual and  yet  do  not  undermine  him  by  dissipation 
of  energy.  He  had  almost  uncanny  judgment  as  to 
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the  balancing  of  the  forces  of  the  University,  and 
he  attained  dexterity  in  wise  application  of  its  funds. 
Often  the  temptation  was  strong,  but  Dr.  Stone  at 
no  time  permitted  the  energy  and  power  of  the 
University  to  be  deflected  from  its  true  lines  or 
lose  its  poise.  Purdue  has  remained  and  is  foremost 
as  a  school  of  applied  science  in  the  highest  sense, 
and  it  is  nothing  less.  It  is  more  than  a  school  of 
applied  science,  because  it  has  added  art,  research, 
investigation  and  idealism  and  has  applied  with 
science  the  Purdue  Spirit,  and  so  has  established 
its  character  as  a  University,  has  honored  itself  in 
the  attainments  of  its  graduates,  and  has  attracted 
a  staff  of  rare  ability,  culture  and  loyalty. 

From  Mt.  Eon  he  has  ascended  to  Mt.  Sinai, 
not  to  return,  but  he  has  left  with  us  the  command- 
ments for  a  sound  life  for  the  institution.  We  have 
his  precepts  as  to  education  and  as  to  the  value 
and  character  of  learning.  He  has  both  marked  the 
path  of  wisdom  and  placed  the  insignia  of  danger. 
On  tables  of  stone  he  has  outlined  the  future  for 
the  University. 

Dr.  Stone  was  a  piece  of  New  England  granite 
transferred  to  this  soil.  There  was  no  alloy  in  him 
and  he  was  impervious  to  storm.  Diplomacy  was 
not  his  art.  The  conciliator  fails  of  greatness,  for 
compromise  involves  the  yielding  of  principles. 
Henry  Clay  deferred  but  did  not  avert  the  Civil 
War.  Abraham  Lincoln  made  no  compromise  with 
wrong, — the  war  came  and  was  ended.  Clay's  ser- 
vices were  temporary  and  of  doubtful  value;  Lin- 
coln's live  with  the  ages.  Dr.  Stone  made  no  com- 
promise of  principle;  he  had  no   dalliance  with 
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wrong;  he  made  no  concessions  to  vagaries  or  to 
fleeting  popular  demand;  he  moved  in  straight 
lines,  to  his  everlasting  glory  and  to  the  triumph 
of  this  great  institution. 

His  sword  was  not  always  drawn  but  was  always 
sharp.  Under  most  embarrassing  circumstances  he 
comported  himself  with  dignity.  Many  times  he 
wore  a  smile  when  his  heart  was  grievously  hurt, 
but  unlike  the  Psalmist  he  took  no  delight  in  the 
discomfiture  of  his  enemies,  for  he  was  conscious 
that  he  was  right  and  that  they  knew  not  wherein 
they  were  wrong. 

The  most  searching  criticism  and  investigation 
of  all  his  activities,  when  the  Nation's  aspirations 
called  it  into  war,  revealed  nothing  except  the 
loftiest  patriotism  seasoned  with  sound  judgment, 
reinforced  by  the  power  of  a  loyal  heart  directed 
by  an  exalted  mind. 

He  left  us  in  the  full  vigor  of  a  manhood  ripened 
with  experience.  We  were  yet  entitled  to  more  than 
a  decade  of  his  best  years.  But  his  eyes  were  fixed 
upon  the  mountains  and  his  spirit  moved  toward 
the  heights.  He  ascended  until  he  could  see  nothing 
higher,  and  as  the  Sun  of  a  perfect  day  was  lowering 
behind  the  mountains  he  passed  into  the  Eternal 
Life.  How  better  could  he  have  arranged  the  dra- 
peries of  his  soul  for  Immortality  than  by  an  ascent 
into  the  mountain  top,  where  for  a  moment  the 
horizon  encompassed  the  transient  glory  of  a  world. 

I  speak  from  a  knowledge  of  thirty-two  years 
during  which  I  knew  him  as  instructor,  associate 
and  friend.  I  speak  from  the  encomiums  of  scholars, 
statesmen,  and  leaders  in  the  business  world,  among 
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whom  he  stood  a  peer.  I  speak  from  the  report  of 
those  nearest  him  in  years  of  administration  of  this 
University.  I  speak  from  the  words  of  my  associate 
Trustees  who  labored  with  him  through  discourag- 
ing years  as  well  as  years  of  triumph.  I  speak  from 
the  loving,  tender  judgment  of  those  who  were 
nearest  his  fireside  and  closest  to  him  in  matters 
pertaining  to  his  soul,  and  for  all  these  I  pay  him 
this  tribute:  He  wore  honor  with  dignity;  he  met 
duty  with  courage;  his  life  comported  with  the 
lofty  ideals  of  his  New  England  ancestors;  his 
heart  was  both  strong  and  tender;  he  was  sound  in 
his  philosophy  and  adamant  against  wrong;  he  was 
loyal  to  his  Country  and  he  feared  God.  I  pray 
you,  what  more  could  one  desire  in  greatness? 
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FOR    THE   FACULTY 

Stanley  Coulter 


It  is  a  pity  that  at  such  a  time  words  seem  such 
futile  things,  seem  to  fail  so  utterly  in  expressing 
the  depth  and  sincerity  of  our  feelings.  In  every 
mind  there  is  the  vision  of  President  Stone,  the 
embodiment  of  virile  manhood,  of  sincerity  of  pur- 
pose, of  devotion  to  duty,  of  loyalty  to  high  ideals. 
If  today  we  can  catch  something  of  his  spirit  we 
will  render  him  the  highest  honor,  pay  the  most 
tender  tribute  to  his  memory, 
"and  the  elements 
So  mixed  in  him,  that  nature  might  stand  up 
And  say  to  all  the  world — This  is  a  man. " 
There  comes  to  our  mind  the  strong  and  steady 
sweep  of  his  life,  neither  checked  nor  swerved  dur- 
ing his  long  years  of  service.  We  who  were  closely 
associated  with  him  in  the  daily  intimacies  of  Uni- 
versity life  knew,  though  realizing  it  today  perhaps 
more  clearly  than  ever  before,  that  this  was  but  the 
natural,  the  inevitable  consequence  of  a  high  pur- 
pose from  which  he  never  turned  aside,  a  purpose 
which  was  to  him  so  compelling,  so  alluring,  that 
it  determined  every  act,  entered  into  every  plan, 
and  gave  form  and  character  to  his  entire  adminis- 
tration. This  was,  that  Purdue  University  should 
be  held  true  to  the  intent  of  the  enactments  crea- 
ting it,  and  by  so  doing  should  render  to  the  State 
the  service  it  demanded  and  could  rightfully  expect. 
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At  times  adherence  to  this  aim  subjected  him  to 
criticism,  but  whether  the  criticism  came  from  the 
Faculty  or  from  without  the  University  circles,  he 
never  swerved  from  the  path  he  had  marked  out. 
It  was  this  dominating  purpose  that  made  both 
his  life  and  his  administration  so  consistent. 

There  was  certainly  somewhat  of  Pilgrim  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  had  their  strong  faith  in  Almighty 
God,  the  same  realization  of  the  high  mission  to 
which  he  was  called.  And  out  of  these  faiths  there 
sprang  that  courage  and  certitude  of  action  which 
so  characterized  him  in  times  when  men  of  lesser 
mould  were  fearful  and  in  doubt  as  to  the  right 
course  to  pursue. 

He  had  also  in  a  very  large  measure  the  Pilgrims' 
instinctive  sense  of  fairness  and  justice.  We  of  the 
Faculty  are  witnesses  of  this,  for  while  we  were  not 
always  able  to  persuade  him  to  our  conclusions  and 
he  might  decide  against  us  there  was  never  a  ques- 
tion as  to  his  absolute  fairness.  "He  played  no 
favorites."  With  this  fairness  there  ran  a  clearness 
of  statement  that  left  no  room  for  doubt.  One  could 
always  know  in  any  given  case  where  he  stood,  and 
that  is  a  great  and  not  too  common  virtue  in  a 
university  president. 

In  spite  of  his  manifold  duties  he  was  always 
accessible.  No  member  of  the  University  force  from 
first  year  assistant  to  department  head  ever  failed 
to  obtain  a  patient  and  sympathetic  hearing.  They 
might,  and  often  did,  carry  their  problems  to  him 
more  than  once,  and  he  always  listened  with  the 
same  patience  and  the  same  sympathy.  He  was 
essentially  democratic,  he  hedged  himself  about 
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with  no  dignities,  he  was  a  man  among  men  in  the 
University  life  but  facile  princeps. 

President  Stone  was  thoroughly  loyal  to  the 
members  of  the  University  staff.  He  believed  in 
their  ability,  their  sincerity  and  their  loyalty.  It 
took  extremely  strong  and  direct  evidence  to  make 
him  believe  that  any  one  of  them  was  not  worthy 
of  a  place  upon  the  force.  He  was  himself  so  untir- 
ing, so  devoted,  so  conscious  of  duty  that  he  found 
it  hard  to  question  the  presence  of  these  high  quali- 
ties in  others.  There  are  very  few  of  the  some 
hundreds  of  us  who  bore  this  relation  to  him,  who 
have  not  at  critical  times  felt  the  stimulus  of  his 
loyal  support.  He  knew  personally  every  member 
of  the  official  force,  no  simple  matter  when  the 
multiplicity  of  his  other  duties  is  considered.  He 
not  only  knew  them,  but  he  knew  their  work,  and 
very  often  a  department  head  has  been  amazed  at 
some  comment  upon  a  member  of  his  staff,  a  com- 
ment which  showed  in  what  close  touch  President 
Stone  kept  with  the  instructional  work.  To  him, 
teaching  was  the  chief  function  of  the  University, 
and  he  was  eager  and  persistent  in  his  efforts  to 
improve  its  quality  and  increase  its  appeal  to  the 
individual  student. 

We  think  today  of  his  friendliness,  for  President 
Stone  was  essentially  a  friendly  man.  While,  per- 
haps, he  made  few  close  and  intimate  friendships, 
it  was  not  from  lack  of  good  fellowship,  but  rather 
from  that  innate  sense  of  fairness  and  justice  which 
made  him  unwilling  to  admit  some  chosen  few  to 
easier  access  to  him  or  to  a  fuller  knowledge  of  his 
purposes  and  plans.  Yet  in  the  days  to  come  we 
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will  miss  his  cordial  greetings,  his  direct  and  un- 
affected comradeship.  Each  of  us  has  lost  a  friend, 
not  effusive  perhaps,  but  infinitely  loyal  and  true. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  speak  of  his  fine  integrity.  It 
pervaded  his  every  act.  It  was  part  of  his  very 
being.  It  is  impossible  to  imagine  him  as  anything 
but  impeccably  honest  in  thought,  in  word  or  deed. 
He  never  played  with  sophistries,  nor  juggled  words 
so  that  they  might  carry  a  double  meaning;  and 
his  acts  were  as  direct  and  clean-cut  as  his  thoughts 
and  words.  He  scorned  all  subterfuge,  regarding  it 
as  the  refuge  of  the  vacillating  and  the  cowardly. 
This  ingrained  honesty  made  him  a  man  both 
positive  and  aggressive.  He  never  avoided  an  issue 
nor  feared  a  fight  for  what  seemed  to  him  to  be 
right.  He  was  consequently  nothing  of  an  oppor- 
tunist, very  little  of  a  politician.  He  fought  in  the 
open  and  won  his  battles  not  by  indirection  but 
because  of  the  righteousness  of  his  cause.  As  the 
days  go  on  we  will  realize  more  and  more  clearly 
what  it  has  meant  to  the  University  to  have  had 
as  its  Head  during  these  great  constructive  years, 
a  man  so  compact  of  all  the  fine  integrities  of  life. 

We  recall  also  today  his  fine  sensitiveness  to  the 
moralities  of  life  and  this  trait  made  him  persistent 
in  efforts  to  improve  the  moral  conditions  sur- 
rounding the  thousands  of  students  under  his  di- 
rection and  for  whose  welfare  he  was,  in  a  very 
large  measure,  held  responsible.  Thus  it  resulted 
that  in  every  movement  for  civic  betterment  he 
was  a  prominent  and  influential  worker.  In  an 
association  of  years  with  him,  the  only  times  at 
which  his  high  courage  seemed  to  falter  were  those 
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in  which  some  great  moral  movement  had  failed. 
At  such  times  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to 
build  character,  while  destructive  forces  remained 
uncurbed,  loomed  large  in  his  mind. 

And  this  points  to  the  fact  that  he  was  a  good 
citizen.  He  felt  the  obligations  of  citizenship  as  few 
of  us  do,  and  whether  called  for  duty  by  city,  state 
or  nation  his  response  was  immediate  and  his  ser- 
vices loyal  and  effective.  We  think  today  of  his 
great  work  during  the  war;  of  his  services  upon  the 
State  Board  of  Education;  in  the  numberless  com- 
missions upon  which  he  was  called  to  serve,  and 
realize  somewhat  of  his  patriotic,  fearless  and  un- 
selfish citizenship.  If  the  purpose  of  our  universi- 
ties is  to  develop  a  trained  citizenship,  President 
Stone  was  at  once  a  matchless  leader  and  a  brilliant 
example. 

He  was  our  intellectual  leader,  clear  in  analysis, 
with  an  almost  miraculous  quickness  in  detecting 
the  weak  point  in  argument  or  plan,  with  excep- 
tional prevision,  sanely  conservative,  taking  no 
backward  steps,  and  with  rare  singleness  of  purpose 
directing  all  of  his  efforts  toward  the  attainment  of 
higher  standards,  higher  achievements,  higher  ideals. 
We  never  had  reason  to  be  other  than  proud  of  the 
public  utterances  of  President  Stone  whether  verbal 
or  written.  Concise,  clear-cut,  incisive,  always 
carrying  with  them  a  sense  of  reserve  power,  they 
were,  without  exception,  dignified,  thoughtful  and 
forceful.  His  was  the  high  art  of  using  neither  too 
many  nor  too  few  words  and  it  was  a  constant 
marvel  to  many  of  us  that  he  could  say  so  much  in 
so  few  words.  His  modesty  and  distaste  for  public 
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appearances,  his  shrinking  from  a  place  upon  the 
programs  of  conventions  and  conferences  have 
combined  to  leave  us  far  too  small  a  collection  of 
his  addresses.  Purdue  University  and  the  cause  of 
education  would  have  been  richer  had  he  been 
less  modest  and  retiring. 

But  most  of  us  turn  in  our  thoughts  from 
President  Stone  as  an  administrator,  from  his  wise 
management  of  the  myriad  interests  committed  to 
his  hands,  from  those  qualities  which  made  him 
one  of  the  very  few  great  college  presidents,  to  his 
avocations^  to  the  tastes  and  passions  which  ap- 
pealed to  him  in  his  moments  of  leisure  and  relaxa- 
tion, for  it  sometimes  happens  that  in  these  the 
man  as  he  is  stands  revealed. 

We  recall  him  as  an  intense  lover  of  music,  losing 
no  opportunity  of  hearing  great  artists.  His  was  a 
taste  trained  to  an  appreciation  of  the  best,  both 
in  theme  and  in  its  interpretation.  Music  rested 
him,  it  stimulated  him  and  in  the  world  of  enjoy- 
ment it  opened  to  him  he  found  peace.  He  played 
no  instrument,  he  did  not  sing,  but  he  found  in 
music  that  which  answered  needs  of  mind  and 
heart  and  soul,  and  his  life  was  richer  because  of  it. 

He  loved  books  and  here  again  his  taste  was  of 
the  best.  It  needs  but  a  casual  glance  at  his  library 
to  see  how  wide-ranging  were  his  interests,  to 
realize  what  his  books  meant  to  him,  and  to  see 
how  through  love  of  them  and  love  of  music  grace 
and  beauty  were  added  to  his  sturdy  strength. 

But  above  all  he  loved  nature,  not  books  nor 
talks  about  nature,  but  nature  herself.  He  loved 
flowers  and  trees  and  knew  them;  he  loved  birds 
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and  animals  and  understood  their  ways;  he  loved 
the  outdoor  world  and  reveled  in  its  beauties, 
whether  it  was  the  serene  and  quiet  beauty  of  the 
meadows  and  lakes  and  rivers,  or  the  majestic, 
ineffable  grandeur  and  beauty  of  glacier  clad 
mountains. 

One  can  realize  what  such  a  passion  for  nature 
meant  to  the  tired  man,  not  merely  as  satisfying 
his  love  for  beauty,  but  as  an  actual  re-creation. 
How  often  have  we  said  on  his  return  from  his 
beloved  mountains — "You  look  like  a  new  man," 
and  in  very  truth  he  was,  for  nature  had  given  to 
her  passionate  devotee,  not  merely  relaxation,  not 
merely  aesthetic  gratification,  but  a  veritable  re- 
creation. 

We  can  imagine  him  at  the  close  of  a  University 
year  saying  with  Whitman: 

"I  became   tired  and  sick, 
Till  rising  and  gliding  out,  I  wandered  off  by  myself 
In  the  mystical,  moist  night  air  and  from  time  to  time 

Looked  up  in  perfect  silence  at  the  stars." 

Do  you  recall  the  marvelous  picture  on  the 
cover  of  the  last  Alumnus?  In  perfect  silence,  high 
above  all  earth  cares  and  earth  annoyances,  look- 
ing— looking  into  the  vastnesses,  the  majesties,  the 
serenities,  the  ineffable  beauties  of  nature. 

If  he  had  to  leave  us,  there  is  something  of 
comfort  in  the  thought,  that  in  full  vigor  of  body 
and  mind,  doing  that  which  called  him  so  com- 
pellingly,  having  won  the  summit  he  had  sought 
to  conquer,  with  nothing  higher  to  beckon  him  on, 
amid  the  great  peaks  he  loved,  he  entered  upon 
the  "great  adventure." 
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"I  never  loved  your  plains! 
Your  gentle  valleys. 

I  want  my  hills!  the  trail 
That  scorns  the  hollow, — 
Up,  up  the  rugged  shale 
Where  few  will  follow. 

So  let  me  hold  my  way 
By  nothing  halted, 
Until  at  close  of  day 
I  stand  exalted, 

High  on  my  Hills  of  dream, 
Dear  hills  that  know  me. 

God  give  me  hills  to  climb, 
And  strength  for  climbing." 

Standing  high  on  the  mountain  whose  summit  it 
had  been  his  ambition  to  reach,  President  Stone's 
last  words  on  earth  were — "I  see  nothing  higher;" 
in  the  world  in  which  he  now  lives,  it  is  our  hope — 
our  comfort,  that  he  has  not  only  seen,  but  enjoys 
the  highest. 
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FOR   THE   STUDENT   BODY 

Orva  E.  Bugh 


About  the  middle  of  last  summer,  we  were  in 
various  locations  and  we  were  pursuing  various 
vacation  enterprises,  but  scattered  as  we  were  our 
minds  and  our  hearts  were  suddenly  and  abruptly 
focused  upon  one  great  catastrophe  by  the  news  of 
an  accident  to  our  University  President.  When  the 
first  news  came  we  could  not  realize  and  we  hoped 
that  it  would  prove  a  false  rumor.  When  we  realized 
that  an  accident  had  really  befallen  Dr.  Stone,  we 
hoped  against  hope  that  he  would  be  rescued  alive, 
but  despairing  in  this  we  hoped  that  his  body 
would  be  recovered.  God  granted  this  but  the  body 
was  lifeless,  so  upon  our  return  to  our  Alma  Mater 
in  September  we  found  our  flag  at  half-mast,  in- 
dicating that  there  had  been  a  loss  to  our  Nation, 
our  State,  this  community  and  this  University  of  a 
loving  friend,  a  brilliant  student,  a  skilled  chemist, 
an  educator  of  youth  and  an  able  administrator  of 
a  large  university. 

I  confess  that  I  feel  too  small  to  represent  the 
entire  student  body  on  this  occasion.  I  am  inade- 
quate to  voice  the  thousands  of  tributes  that 
would  be  forthcoming  if  each  student  were  to 
speak  for  himself  or  herself.  If  I  had  a  collection  of 
all  the  beautiful  remarks  about  Dr.  Stone  made  by 
the  sophomores,  juniors  and  seniors,  I  would  have 
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ample  material  from  which  to  gather  fitting  trib- 
utes and  beautiful  remembrances. 

I  also  shrink  from  this  task  because  of  the  bigness 
of  the  man.  Big  and  great  in  life,  he  is  correspond- 
ingly bigger  and  greater  in  death.  He  was  a  man 
of  noble  character,  a  man  of  high  ideals,  a  man 
fearless  in  the  support  of  these  ideals,  a  man  of 
ambition  and  of  intellectual  excellence.  He  was  a 
man  big  and  broad  in  every  respect.  It  is  because 
of  this  bigness  of  President  Stone  that  I  hesitate 
in  this  task,  but  the  thing  that  gives  me  courage  is 
the  fact  that  Dr.  Stone  was  himself  a  very  simple 
and  direct  man.  So,  the  more  simple  and  direct 
that  I  make  these  statements,  the  more  I  illustrate 
the  character  of  the  man. 

I  believe  there  are  two  methods  of  estimating 
the  character  of  a  distinguished  personage,  one 
from  intimate  friendship  and  association,  and  the 
other  from  records  and  accomplishments.  Dr. 
Stone  was  equally  great  by  both  of  these  analyses. 

Others  may  tell  of  his  outside  activities  and 
achievements.  Suffice  it  for  me  to  say  that  he  was 
a  man  who  desired  to  do  large  things,  whether  in 
the  field  of  education  or  science.  He  wanted  to 
scale  the  mountains,  reach  the  peaks  and  feel  the 
stimulus  of  accomplishment.  I  love  to  think  of  the 
tragedy  of  President  Stone  (if  one  can  derive  con- 
solation from  disaster)  as  occurring  at  the  crest  of 
the  mountain,  on  its  very  summit.  Why?  Because 
that  course  up  the  mountain  characterizes  the 
many  sterling  qualities  of  the  man.  It  would  have 
been  easy  to  remain  at  the  foot  of  this  great 
mountain  and  to  look  up  and  perceive  the  peaks 
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afar  off,  but  love  of  accomplishment,  the  stimulus 
of  action  and  the  desire  to  behold  nature  as  God 
created  it  impelled  him  up  the  ascent.  It  would 
have  been  easy  to  turn  back  when  his  path  was 
beset  with  projecting  rocks,  narrow  ledges,  sharp 
turns  and  steep  inclines,  but  to  turn  back  or  to 
swerve  from  his  goal  was  not  characteristic  of 
Dr.  Stone.  "He  desired  to  look  up,  not  down;  to 
look  forward,  not  back;  to  look  out,  not  in;  and 
to  lend  a  hand." 

Because  of  his  high  official  position  in  this  Uni- 
versity we  are  apt  to  forget  him  as  a  man.  Being 
a  man  Dr.  Stone  had  his  share  of  opposition,  and  it 
was  the  way  in  which  he  met  this  opposition  that 
caused  him  to  be  admired  by  those  who  knew  him 
most  intimately. 

The  outstanding  characteristics  of  Dr.  Stone 
were  his  standing  for  the  things  that  he  thought 
were  right  even  though  it  might  seem  inexpedient, 
and  his  utter  fearlessness  in  the  support  of  those 
ideals  even  though  it  meant  opposition.  There 
were  times  when  a  slight  wavering  from  his  course 
would  have  made  his  path  easier,  but  never  once 
did  Dr.  Stone  vary  from  the  course  that  to  him  was 
right.  He  silently  allowed  himself  to  be  criticised 
for  the  time  being,  in  order  to  gain  what  he  thought 
best  for  this  institution  in  the  long  run. 

Dr.  Stone  was  a  man  who  never  entertained  a 
grudge.  He  held  malice  toward  no  man.  He  was  too 
big  a  man  to  foster  any  grievance.  When  asked  by 
close  friends  how  he  could  forget  injuries  so  easily, 
he  replied  in  his  unassuming  fashion  that  such 
things  would  not  get  any  one  anywhere,  that  all  he 
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had  to  do  was  to  "run  a  straight  course"  and  these 
other  things  would  take  care  of  themselves. 

What  finer  traits  do  we  hope  to  find  in  man  than 
these  two  found  so  prominently  in  the  life  of  Dr. 
Stone, — steadfast  devotion  to  high  ideals  and  utter 
fearlessness  in  support  of  these  ideals  in  the  face 
of  opposition? 

These  traits  so  prominent  in  our  President  as  a 
man  were  very  evident  in  him  as  a  boy,  as  one  who 
knew  him  intimately  as  an  undergraduate  tells  us. 

Our  late  President  as  a  boy  lived  on  a  hill  valley 
farm  in  New  Hampshire.  He  graduated  from  high 
school  at  the  early  age  of  sixteen.  He  immediately 
entered  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College.  Being 
a  town  boy  he  missed  many  of  the  escapades  of 
dormitory  life.  Under  the  course  of  study  then  in 
vogue  he  did  his  share  in  grubbing  stumps  from  the 
college  farm.  At  that  time  four  years  of  military 
training  were  required,  but  in  this  he  never  rose  to 
any  higher  rank  than  that  of  high  private  in  the 
entire  four  years,  but  as  a  scout  and  strategist  his 
ability  was  acknowledged.  During  his  first  three 
years  he  pursued  his  unassuming  course  and  in  his 
senior  year  came  to  the  front,  was  class  presi- 
dent, and  at  graduation  scooped  all  the  prizes 
in  sight — the  Hills  Botanical  prize,  the  Grinnel 
prize,  and  the  prize  for  the  best  military  essay — 
and  delivered  a  class  prophecy  more  sensational 
than  true. 

Although  Dr.  Stone  had  been  on  our  campus  for 
thirty-two  years,  to  many  he  was  not  well  known. 
He  was  quiet  and  reserved  by  nature,  but  when  one 
became  intimately  acquainted  with  him  his  attract- 
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ive  qualities  were  recognized  and  appreciated.  In 
an  informal  meeting  with  students  he  was  unas- 
suming, modest  and  even  retiring,  yet  he  wished  to 
become  intimately  acquainted  with  more  than  he 
did.  When  asked  last  year  about  giving  a  few  fra- 
ternity lectures  he  told  me  that  he  would  gladly  go 
to  any  fraternity  to  which  he  was  invited  and  that 
he  wished  he  could  visit  more. 

My  first  personal  connection  with  Dr.  Stone  was 
during  the  S.  A.  T.  C.  at  Purdue.  At  that  time  just 
as  willingly  as  he  turned  over  this  University  to  the 
best  interests  of  the  government,  just  so  willingly 
did  he  give  his  time  to  the  boys,  he  and  his  wife 
taking  their  regular  nights  as  host  and  hostess  at  the 
Hostess  House.  On  those  evenings,  Dr.  Stone,  al- 
though reserved,  was  a  boy  among  boys,  encourag- 
ing, helpful,  dropping  a  cheerful  word  here  and 
there  wherever  needed.  There  was  a  democracy 
about  him  rare  in  men  who  hold  high  positions, 
especially  in  collegiate  work. 

I  am  glad  that  we  have  in  last  year's  Debris  a 
snapshot  of  Dr.  Stone.  This  is  dearer  to  us  than 
any  formal  photograph,  for  it  is  typical  of  Dr.  Stone. 
In  this  he  is  reclining  on  a  hillside  among  the  crags 
and  leaves,  evidently  enjoying  the  sun's  rays  of 
early  spring  or  late  fall.  Such  a  picture  portrays 
him  as  a  keen  lover  of  nature  and  the  great  outdoors. 
He  was  a  leader  by  virtue  of  his  services.  They 
stand  as  a  beautiful  monument  to  him  today.  His 
proud  career  was  not  helped  by  luck  or  accident  or 
wealth  or  family  or  powerful  friends.  He  was  in  the 
best  sense  the  builder  of  his  own  fortunes.  It  is  safe 
to  say  that  his  strong  personality,  his  scholarship, 
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his  able  administrative  and  business  ability  have 
worked  mightily  for  the  good  of  this  University. 
Since  1900,  when  he  was  elected  President,  under 
his  guidance  Purdue  has  taken  front  rank  among 
land  grant  colleges  and  technical  institutions. 

Truly  our  Alma  Mater  and  his  Alma  Mater  have 
lost  a  strong  and  loyal  supporter,  the  friends  of 
education  a  co-worker,  and  the  students  of  Purdue 
an  inspiring  personality.  His  life  was  a  glorious 
service  and  his  memory  is  a  benediction.  He  was  a 
builder  of  his  own  fortunes,  a  chemist,  an  educator, 
an  executive,  and  a  lover  of  nature.  He  was  a  man 
of  high  ideals  and  a  man  fearless  in  the  support  of 
these  ideals. 

So,  among  the  great  company  of  great  men  let 
me  today  reverently  and  gratefully  blend  the  name 
of  President  W.  E.  Stone,  paying  him  the  high 
tribute  that  he  ran  a  straight  course,  and  those 
who  knew  him  best  loved  him  most. 
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THE   BOARD  ^/TRUSTEES 
^/PURDUE   UNIVERSITY 


The  Board  of  Trustees  of  Purdue  University 
hereby  orders  entered  in  its  records  this 
expression  of  its  deep  feeling  of  loss  in  the  death 
of  President  Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone  whose  life 
ended  on  July  17,  1921,  with  appalling  suddenness 
near  Banff,  in  Alberta,  Canada,  when,  with  his 
wife,  he  was  engaged  in  his  chosen  summer  rec- 
reation of  mountain  climbing. 

Elected  President  of  Purdue  University  in  1900, 
he  has  since  that  time  with  untiring  energy  been 
organizing  plans  to  perfect  the  departments,  and 
devising  ways  to  meet  the  needs  of  a  technical 
institution  whose  opportunity  for  service  was  al- 
ways expanding  far  beyond  its  resources  and  whose 
student  enrollment  during  his  administration  in- 
creased from  800  to  3100.  Steadfast  in  purpose, 
quiet  in  manner  and  without  ostentation,  he  has 
accomplished  here  a  great  and  permanent  piece  of 
work.  When  we  were  seeing  his  work  as  parts  and 
pieces  of  a  particular  year,  or  plan,  we  could  not 
truly  appraise  it,  but  now  when  he  has  left  his  work, 
it  stands  revealed  in  its  entirety  and  we  are  able  to 
perceive  clearly  the  proportions  and  dimensions  of 
the  great  and  permanent  values  wrought  by  Presi- 
dent Stone  in  Purdue  University. 

His  organization  of  the  University  has  been  so 
thorough  and  comprehensive  that  even  the  grave 
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emergency  due  to  his  appallingly  sudden  removal 
has  made  no  confusion.  We  find  each  department 
fully  prepared  for  the  coming  college  year  so  that 
students  and  faculty  can  go  forward  with  assurance 
in  the  accustomed  way. 

To  name  the  list  of  President  Stone's  activities 
would  be  to  indicate  in  some  degree  the  nobility  of 
ideals  and  energy  of  will  of  one  richly  endowed  with 
the  spirit  of  service,  with  a  discernment  of  human 
needs,  with  an  understanding  of  the  obligations  of 
patriotism  and  of  high  scholarship.  In  many  con- 
tacts with  important  and  serious  interests,  he  has 
been  a  trusted  counselor  and  effective  executive. 
He  was  intimately  associated  with  numerous  na- 
tional movements,  notably  serving  the  Association 
of  Land  Grant  Colleges.  He  made  signal  contri- 
butions to  the  advancement  of  the  educational 
interests  of  Indiana  through  his  long  connection 
with  its  State  Board  of  Education.  During  the 
Great  War  when  the  resources  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity were  tendered  to  the  Federal  Government,  he 
worked  with  unflagging  energy  while  5000  enlisted 
men  were  housed,  fed  and  given  technical  training 
in  19 1 8  on  its  campus,  when  2500  were  enrolled  in 
its  Student  Army  Training  Corps,  when  University 
departments  were  stimulating  agricultural  pro- 
duction and  promoting  food  conservation. 

To  the  faculty,  the  alumni  and  the  students  of 
Purdue  University,  as  well  as  to  its  Board  of  Trus- 
tees,President  Stone  has  left  an  example  of  thorough- 
ness in  work,  of  patience,  courage,  fairness  and  stead- 
fast loyalty  to  the  institution  which  they  may 
wisely  emulate  in  all  their  relations  to  theUniversity. 
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We  extend  profound  sympathy  to  President 
Stone's  family,  to  the  father,  the  brothers,  the 
sister,  his  two  sons  and  to  his  devoted  wife,  who  has 
for  years  shared  the  high  adventure  of  his  mountain 
climbing,  an  endeavor  that  has  been  called  the 
recreation  of  men  of  learning  and  which  he  has 
himself  described  as  an  approach  to  the  Empyrean 
heights.  We  would  commend  to  them,  if  it  may  be 
done  without  intrusion,  the  comfort  there  is  in 
contemplating  his  achievements  and  his  character, 
the  consolations  there  are  in  a  trust  in  that  Divine 
Providence  by  which  he  charted  his  life. 

Signed:  Joseph  D.  Oliver 

Virginia  C.  Meredith 
James  W.  Noel 
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Whereas,  the  Almighty  in  His  unsearchable 
wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  remove  from  our  midst  our 
honored  and  beloved  President,  Winthrop  E.  Stone; 
and 

Whereas,  we  deplore  his  loss  to  the  institution 
which  under  his  wise  guidance  for  more  than 
twenty  years  has  enjoyed  an  uninterrupted  period 
of  consistent  growth,  brought  about  by  his  un- 
swerving and  far-sighted  policy,  and  held  true, 
throughout  this  period  of  time,  to  the  highest 
ideals  of  scholarship  and  of  public  service;  and 

Whereas,  we  realize  his  loss  to  the  entire 
educational  world  which  has  always  had  the  benefit 
of  his  clear  judgment,  his  high  business  integrity 
and  his  spotless  honor;  and 

Whereas,  we  feel  his  loss  to  the  home  com- 
munity which  has  always  known  him  as  one  of  its 
most  public-spirited  citizens  who  has  given  his 
time  and  services  unselfishly  to  every  worthy  cause; 
therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  that  we  hereby  express  the  sense  of 
deep  loss  suffered  by  the  institution  as  well  as  by  the 
State  and  the  home  community.  As  members  of  the 
Faculty  of  Purdue  University  we  feel  that  we  have 
lost  a  leader  who  inspired  us  with  the  same  devotion 
that  he  cherished.  By  his  wise  counsel  and  guidance 
there  has  been  developed  the  spirit  of  co-operation 
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among  students,  alumni,  and  faculty;  and  further 
be  it 

Resolved:  that  we  express  our  deep  sense  of 
personal  loss  in  the  death  of  one  who  has  been  a 
friend  to  one  and  all.  In  spite  of  reserve,  our  Presi- 
dent had  a  big  heart.  He  was  the  soul  of  truth  and 
of  loyalty.  He  died  as  he  lived. 

Signed:  Carolyn  E.  Shoemaker 
G.  L.  Roberts 
G.  A.  Young 
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The  State  Board  of  Education  in  special  session 
held  August  15,  1921,  adopted  the  following 
statement  concerning  the  death  of  President  Win- 
throp  Ellsworth  Stone,  and  ordered  the  same  spread 
upon  the  permanent  records  of  the  Board: 

President  Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone  served  long- 
er than  any  other  person  save  one  as  member  of  the 
State  Board  of  Education  of  Indiana.  Since  the 
establishment  of  that  Board,  the  range  of  its  duties 
has  been  very  greatly  enlarged.  When  President 
Stone  became  ex-officio  member  of  the  State  Board 
of  Education  twenty-one  years  ago,  that  Board  was 
also  by  law  the  State  Library  Board  and  the  State 
Board  of  School  Text  Book  Commissioners.  Since 
that  time  the  Legislature  has  required  the  State 
Board  of  Education  to  be  also  the  State  Teachers' 
Training  Board,  the  State  Board  of  School  Book 
Commissioners,  the  State  Board  of  Vocational 
Education,  and  the  State  Board  of  Attendance.  In 
each  of  these  many  fields  there  has  been  a  wide 
range  of  new  paths  to  work  out,  new  problems  to 
solve,  new  systems  to  organize,  and  set  going.  No 
problems  before  our  people  have  been  more  im- 
portant or  more  difficult,  and  none  has  required 
more  wisdom  to  plan  and  courage  to  execute.  All 
these  problems  President  Stone  has  handled  with 
unexcelled  knowledge  and  sound  judgment. 
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Well  balanced  judgment  was  his  salient  charac- 
teristic. He  was  slow  to  speak.  He  waited  as  a  rule 
to  hear  others.  When  he  spoke  it  was  usually  with 
few  words  carefully  chosen  to  express  his  well  con- 
sidered opinion.  Often  he  might  be  observed  writing 
as  the  debate  went  on.  He  would  then  presently 
read  a  resolution  which  in  his  judgment  met  the 
problem  under  consideration.  Few  men  could  write 
a  better  resolution  or  motion  than  he.  To  put  in  few 
words  for  record  an  exact  statement  of  a  complicated 
problem  requires  an  educated  mind. 

President  Stone's  special  knowledge  of  the  prob- 
lems affecting  agriculture  and  industry  were  of 
very  great  value  to  the  State  Board  of  Education. 
He  knew  these  fields  as  an  expert.  He  was  in  touch 
with  other  experts  throughout  the  country.  He  was 
abreast  of  the  newest  ideas.  Above  all  he  was  free 
from  foolish  enthusiasms  for  the  short-lived  fads 
which  plague  the  schools  whenever  new  subjects 
are  introduced.  In  a  word  his  well  instructed,  well 
balanced  judgment  respecting  vocational  education 
in  all  its  branches  was  a  priceless  asset  to  our  State. 

In  the  consideration  of  every  question  involving 
public  interest  or  personal  affairs  President  Stone 
was  open  minded,  just  and  considerate.  He  was 
unmoved  by  the  fawning,  patronizing  self-seeker 
and  was  never  stampeded  by  the  attacks  of  the 
unscrupulous.  He  served  the  public  wisely  and 
well  but  was  never  the  slave  of  popular  whim  or 
caprice.  As  a  scholar  of  repute,  as  a  wise  and  saga- 
cious university  administrator,  as  a  patriotic  public- 
spirited  citizen,  and  above  all  as  a  man  of  high 
ideals  who  practised  justice  and  kindness  among 
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men  and  humility  before  God,  he  has  rendered  the 
commonwealth  of  Indiana  an  inestimable  service. 

The  State  Board  of  Education  regards  the  death 
of  Dr.  Stone  as  an  irreparable  loss  to  the  educa- 
tional work  and  forces  of  Indiana  and  to  all  the 
highest  and  most  permanent  interests  of  the  State. 

To  Purdue  University,  to  Dr.  Stone's  friends 
and  his  family,  we  tender  our  sincere  sympathy 
in  this  hour  of  their  grief  and  loss. 

Signed  :  George  R.  Grose 
Wm.  L.  Bryan 
W.  W.  Parsons 
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r^HE  Trustees  and  Faculty  of  Indiana  University 
A  extend  profound  sympathy  to  Purdue  Univer- 
sity upon  the  loss  of  its  President,  Winthrop  Ells- 
worth Stone.  The  members  of  Indiana  University 
along  with  all  good  citizens  rejoice  in  the  greatness 
and  beneficence  of  our  sister  institution  and  realize 
how  large  a  part  President  Stone  has  played  in  mak- 
ing Purdue  great  and  beneficent.  His  knowledge  of 
educational  affairs  throughout  the  country,  his 
well  balanced  judgment,  and  his  practical  energy 
have  played  a  principal  part  in  the  remarkable 
growth  of  Purdue  within  the  twenty-one  years  of 
his  administration. 

Indiana  University  recognizes  what  President 
Stone  has  done  toward  the  maintenance  of  the 
policy  which  is  most  essential  as  between  Purdue 
and  Indiana, — namely  the  least  possible  duplication 
or  injurious  rivalry,  and  the  most  possible  co- 
operation. As  our  representatives  meet  at  his  grave 
no  other  thought  is  so  fitting  as  the  united  will  to 
work  together  in  harmony  for  the  State  to  which 
President  Stone  gave  so  much  of  his  life. 

Signed:  James  W.  Fesler 

President  Board  of  Trustees 

William  L.  Bryan 

President  of  the  University 
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MASSACHUSETTS 

AGRICULTURAL  COLLEGE 

Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone,  an  honored 
member  of  the  class  of  1 882  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Agricultural  College  and  since  1900  President 
of  Purdue  University,  lost  his  life  while  scaling 
Mount  Eon,  a  virgin  peak  in  the  Canadian  Rockies, 
July  17,  1921. 

The  Associate  Alumni  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agricultural  College,  through  their  executive  com- 
mittee, desire  to  express  and  record  their  appre- 
ciation of  the  fruitful  service  which  Dr.  Stone  has 
rendered  to  education,  chemical  science  and  scien- 
tific agriculture. 

With  natural  abilities  of  a  high  order,  he  brought 
to  his  work  scientific  training  obtained  as  an  under- 
graduate and  graduate  student  at  this  college 
under  the  guidance  of  Goessmann,  Clark  and 
Stockbridge,  as  plant  pathologist  at  the  noted 
Valentine  Farm,  New  York,  and  as  a  student  at 
the  University  of  Gottingen,  where  he  took  his 
doctorate  with  Tollens  and  Victor  Meyer.  Return- 
ing to  America  in  1888,  he  became  chemist  to  the 
Tennessee  Experiment  Station,  a  year  later  accept- 
ing a  call  to  the  chair  of  Chemistry  at  Purdue 
University.  It  was  during  this  period  that  he  made 
his  principal  investigations  in  the  field  of  agri- 
cultural chemistry.  After  serving  for  a  time  as 
Vice-President,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Smart  as  President 
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on  the  retirement  of  the  latter  in  1900.  Under  his 
wise  and  able  administration  Purdue  has  attained 
a  leading  position  among  the  educational  institu- 
tions of  the  country. 

He  was  a  lover  of  manly  sports,  especially  of 
mountain  climbing,  the  favorite  recreation  of  his 
later  years,  and  one  in  which  he  achieved  notable 
distinction  by  his  ascents  of  difficult  peaks. 

Modest  and  unassuming,  yet  resolute  and  re- 
sourceful, of  unflinching  courage,  zealous  for  truth 
and  inspired  by  lofty  ideals,  as  an  educator  he 
stands  preeminent  among  the  sons  of  the  college. 
He  will  be  remembered  with  high  regard,  pride 
and  affection  by  those  whose  lives  were  enriched 
by  his  friendship,  and  as  one  who  shed  luster  on 
his  Alma  Mater. 
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Whereas,  death  has  entered  our  midst  and 
has  removed  from  our  ranks  our  honored  President, 
Winthrop  E.  Stone;  and 

Whereas,  for  these  many  years  he  labored 
for  the  welfare  of  Purdue  University,  which  by  his 
unfaltering  devotion  to  duty  he  lifted  to  the  plane 
of  the  great  educational  institutions  of  the  country; 
and 

Whereas,  through  the  years  he  never  faltered 
in  serving  the  best  interests  of  alumni  and  students, 
many  of  whom  were  advanced  by  his  wise  guidance 
to  positions  of  honor  and  trust;  and 

Whereas,  through  the  years  he  bound  him- 
self by  strong  ties  of  affection  to  those  of  our 
number  who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  come  in 
contact  with  him  in  a  personal  way;  therefore  be  it 

Resolved:  that  we,  as  members  of  the 
Purdue  Alumni  Association,  do  deplore  the  loss 
of  a  leader  whose  wisdom  and  foresight  have  made 
the  University  what  it  is;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved:  that  we,  as  individuals,  do  de- 
plore the  loss  of  a  friend  who  gave  in  the  full 
measure  of  loyal  devotion;  and  further  be  it 

Resolved:  that  we  convey  to  the  wife  and 
other  relatives  of  Dr.  Winthrop  E.  Stone  our 
profound  sympathy  in  their  bereavement;  and  to 
his  official  family  in   the  University  our  feeling 
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of  loss  in  the  death  of  a  leader  to  whom  they  had 
consistently  and  constantly  proved  their  loyalty. 

Signed:  Purdue  Alumni  Association 
By  its  officers: 

E.  C.  DeWolfe,  '96,  President 
A.  E.  Kemmer,  '02,  Vice  President 
Ella  Shearer,  '04,  Secretary 
S.  S.  Cromer,  '14,  Treasurer 

And  the  Advisory  Council: 

W.  G.  Kaylor,  '05 
E.  C.  DeWolfe,  '96 
O.  C.  Ross,  '95 
L.  Murray  Grant,  '04 
S.  S.  Cromer,  '14 
E.  D.  Jackson,  '96 
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COLLEAGUES 


THE  YOUTH  AND  THE  MAN 
Edward  H.  Davis 


The  most  eloquent  eulogy  of  President  Stone  is 
the  simple  story  of  his  life.  Words  of  ap- 
praisal, when  simple  and  few,  seem  inadequate  to 
the  feeling  of  admiration  and  friendship;  when  too 
responsive  to  the  impulsion  of  sentiment,  seem  trite 
and  insincere.  The  most  fitting  account  must  be 
the  one  most  characteristic  of  the  man  himself, — 
honest,  unelaborated,  and  direct.  It  is  my  privi- 
leged opportunity  to  present  the  following  bio- 
graphical statement,  prepared  by  one  who  long 
held  an  intimate  place  in  President  Stone's  affec- 
tion. To  this,  I  can  add  only  an  incident  or  two 
which,  standing  out  in  my  memory,  seem  to  reveal 
sides  of  his  personality  which  I  believe  significant. 

First  of  all,  I  place  his  moral  strength:  and  by 
this  I  mean  the  stability  of  character,  the  power 
of  will,  and  the  firmness  of  purpose  which  awoke 
not  only  one's  sense  of  confidence  and  security 
but,  often,  an  inclination  to  lean  upon  and  trust 
to  that  strength  as  a  foundation  for  one's  own 
plan  and  purpose.  More  than  once,  and  with  never 
a  false  leadership,  he  guided  parties  of  friends  up 
difficult  and  perilous  mountain  ascents.  No  less 
truly,  I  believe,  was  he — however  unconsciously — 
the  guide  of  many  in  the  difficult  path  of  life. 

And  next,  I  think  of  his  pleasure  in  music,  in 
which  his  taste,  while  little  schooled,  was  unerringly 
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discriminating  and  fine.  My  letters  from  him  had 
always  their  passage  of  enthusiasm  over  a  new 
friendship  among  the  worthy  compositions.  I  recall 
more  than  a  few  times  when  he  sat,  intently  listen- 
ing, to  say  at  the  end:  "That  is  noble  music."  And 
if  I  can  think  of  a  time  when  he  broke  his  own  ap- 
pointment, it  was  once  when  he  ventured  to  listen 
for  five  minutes  to  a  concert,  and  stayed  an  hour. 

Precious  to  his  friends  was  that  rare  but  unre- 
served mobility  of  countenance  when  he  surrendered 
himself  to  the  happiness  of  pure  fun.  One  glance 
across  the  aisle,  to  catch  his  eye  in  a  delightful 
moment  in  Fowler  Hall,  would  establish  a  com- 
munion of  good  feeling:  it  seemed  to  stream  from 
the  light  within  and  the  twinkling  creases  about 
his  eye.  Once  seeing  that,  one  understood  the 
transformation  he  wrought,  one  cold  and  gloomy 
day,  among  a  group  of  Polish  immigrants  who 
huddled  disconsolately  together  in  the  Indianapolis 
Union  Station.  Stepping  across  to  the  tobacco 
counter,  he  provided  himself  with  a  double  handful 
of  "stogies"  and,  with  only  his  kindly  glance  for 
introduction,  passed  them  around  among  his  future 
fellow  Americans.  Retiring  to  his  earlier  position 
across  the  hall,  he  watched  them,  with  keen  and 
happy  satisfaction  in  the  animation  and  cheerful- 
ness which  sprang  up  among  them  after  his  visit. 

Finally,  I  think  of  his  sportsmanship  in  the 
game  of  life.  He  did  not  always  win  his  point;  but 
when  a  matter  was  once  settled,  it  was  thereafter 
accepted  as  good.  He  did  not  repine.  He  accepted 
the  present  as  the  sufficient  basis  for  his  work  for 
the  future:  and  for  that  future  his  goal  was  ever 
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held  firmly  in  view.  He  saved  himself  a  vast 
amount  of  waste  effort  by  his  inability  to  be 
petty  or  to  dwell  upon  what  might  have  been.  The 
intrepid  spirit  that  hazarded  death  in  the  moun- 
tains was  one  to  meet  it  bravely  and  accept  it 
fairly  and  with  confidence. 

His  charity  and  kindness  were  as  great  as  his 
friendship,  and  as  modest.  "Were  every  one  to 
whom  he  did  some  loving  service  to  bring  a  blossom 
to  his  grave,  he  would  sleep  tonight  beneath  a 
wilderness  of  flowers." 

Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone  was  a  typical  product 
of  New  England.  His  vigorous  mind  and  body, 
the  strength  and  dignity  of  his  character,  his  deep 
sense  of  loyalty  and  devotion,  his  sense  of  pro- 
portion, his  sane  and  balanced  judgment  were  the 
true  inheritance  from  ancestors  who  for  nine  genera- 
tions had  dwelt  in  the  rugged  hills  of  New  England. 
Simon  Stone,  the  first  American  member  of  the 
family,  came  from  England  to  settle  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Bay  Colony  in  1635.  His  grandson,  Simon 
Stone,  the  third  of  that  name,  settled  in  Groton, 
Massachusetts.  He  took  an  active  part  in  defending 
the  new  settlement  from  the  Indians  in  King 
Philip's  War.  On  July  4,  1690,  he  was  grievously 
wounded  near  Exeter,  New  Hampshire.  Of  this 
event  Cotton  Mather  relates  as  follows:  "There 
happened  at  this  time  a  remarkable  thing.  One 
Simon  Stone,  being  wounded  with  shot  in  nine 
several  places,  lay  for  dead  among  the  dead.  The 
Indians  coming  to  strip  him  attempted  with  two 
blows  of  a  hatchet  to  cut  off  his  head.  The  English 
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now  coming  to  bury  the  dead,  one  of  the  soldiers 
perceived  this  poor  man  to  fetch  a  gasp  .  .  .  ." 
Simon  Stone  was  revived  by  the  rescue  party  and 
Cotton  Mather  quaintly  remarks,  after  recounting 
the  story,  "Simon  Stone  was  thoroughly  cured  and 
is  at  this  time  a  very  lusty  man.  That  nothing  may 
be  despaired  of  remember  Simon  Stone" 

Peter,  the  grandson  of  the  redoubtable  Simon, 
about  1770  settled  in  the  little  town  of  Chesterfield 
in  the  southwestern  corner  of  the  State  of  New 
Hampshire.  On  the  12th  day  of  June,  1862,  Win- 
throp Ellsworth  Stone  was  born  to  Frederick  L. 
Stone,  the  great  great  grandson  of  Peter,  and  his 
wife  Anne  Sophia  Butler  Stone.  The  Butlers,  like 
the  Stones,  were  of  old  New  England  stock.  They 
and  their  forbears  had  been  dwellers  in  New 
Hampshire  since  about  1770  and  from  them  as 
well  as  his  paternal  ancestors  Winthrop  Stone  in- 
herited those  qualities  of  mind  and  heart  which  in 
so  many  instances  have  gone  forth  from  New  Eng- 
land to  make  fruitful  the  intellectual  and  spiritual 
life  of  the  nation.  His  ancestors  on  both  sides  were 
of  that  race  of  pioneers  who,  building  homes  for 
themselves  in  the  New  England  wilderness,  wrung 
a  scanty  livelihood  from  the  reluctant  soil.  In  lives 
of  frugality  and  self-denial,  but  with  sturdy  inde- 
pendence, they  laid  the  foundations  of  that  char- 
acter and  intellectual  leadership  which  for  more 
than  a  century  made  New  England  the  dominating 
influence  in  American  life. 

It  is  not  without  significance  that  the  parents 
in  choosing  the  name  for  their  first-born  selected, 
as  most  suitable,  that  of  the  first  Governor  of  the 
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Massachusetts  Bay  Colony  and  the  name  of  the 
gallant  young  officer  who,  but  a  few  months  before, 
had  given  his  life  in  the  defense  of  his  country's  flag. 

Chesterfield  at  the  time  of  Winthrop  Stone's 
birth  was,  as  it  still  is,  like  many  another  New 
England  hill  town  except  that  its  natural  beauty 
is  rather  more  wild  and  rugged  than  that  of  the 
gentler  slopes  and  quieter  valleys  which  lie  further 
to  the  south.  Its  granite-bound  hills  are  eternally 
clad  in  verdure.  Even  when  wrapped  in  the  snows 
of  winter  the  tall  pines,  the  verdant  hemlocks  and 
spruce  clothe  its  heights  with  a  beauty  which 
enters  into  the  soul  of  the  true  New  Englander 
and  becomes  a  permanent  part  of  his  being.  In 
summer  its  pastured  hillsides  are  dotted  with 
grazing  cattle.  One  hears  along  its  wooded  slopes 
the  tinkling  of  cow-bells  mingled  with  the  music 
of  crystal  brooks  running  swiftly  to  the  valleys 
below.  Remote  from  cities  and  from  the  turmoil 
of  business  and  the  great  currents  of  commerce, 
its  life  is  simple,  natural  and  untroubled. 

Here  until  the  age  of  twelve  his  life  was  like 
that  of  many  another  New  England  farmer's  boy. 
There  were  chores  to  be  done  and  simple  homely 
duties  to  be  performed.  The  mother,  whose  devo- 
tion and  rare  good  sense  and  force  of  character  he 
never  ceased  to  revere,  guided  his  first  steps  in  the 
paths  of  intellectual  discipline  until  the  time  came 
to  experience  the  rough  and  ready  training  of 
the  district  school.  It  was  a  busy  life  and  one 
that  most  present-day  boys  would  regard  as 
dull  and  irksome,  but  it  had  its  possibilities  of 
character  building  which  were  to  be  realized  at 
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another  time  and  in  other  places.  Nor  was  it  the 
life  of  all  work  and  no  play  which  "makes  Jack  a 
dull  boy."  There  were  the  golden  days  of  outing 
when  he  drank  in  the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  the 
New  Hampshire  hills  and  drew  from  them  the 
strength  and  inspiration  which  he  never  failed 
from  time  to  time  to  renew,  until  the  supreme  and 
tragic  moment  when  he  passed  from  the  heights 
of  Mount  Eon  into  the  great  beyond. 

When  he  was  about  twelve  years  of  age,  the 
birth  of  a  second  son  strengthened  the  resolution 
which  the  young  father  and  mother  had  already 
begun  to  form  to  move  their  home  to  a  place 
where  their  children  might  enjoy  greater  education- 
al advantages.  Living  in  a  community  where  the 
only  educational  facilities  afforded  were  those  of 
the  district  school  and  where  the  practice  of  "going 
away  to  college"  was  unknown,  they  nevertheless 
valued  at  their  true  worth  the  benefits  of  education 
and  were  determined  that  their  children  should 
enjoy  them. 

In  1873  they  removed  to  Amherst,  the  western 
Massachusetts  college  town,  where  they  settled  on 
a  valley  farm  in  the  outskirts  of  the  village,  which 
continued  to  be  their  home  until  after  the  son's 
graduation  from  college.  For  a  year  he  attended 
grammar  school,  then  for  four  years  the  village 
high  school,  which  were  followed  by  four  years  at 
the  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  from  which 
he  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Science  in 
1882.  Then  followed  the  year  of  service  as  chemist 
at  the  experimental  farm  at  Mountainville,  New 
York,  his  work  as   an   assistant  chemist  at   the 
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experiment  station  of  the  Massachusetts  State  Agri- 
cultural College,  and  his  two  years  of  study  in  the 
University  ofGottingen,  Germany,  from  which  he  re- 
ceived his  Ph.  D.  in  1888.  Of  his  life  as  a  college  and 
university  student,  of  his  years  of  service  as  pro- 
fessor and  university  president,  and  of  his  holidays 
spent  for  many  years  amid  the  wildness  and  gran- 
deur of  the  mountains,  others  will  write.  It  is  the 
purpose  of  the  present  article  to  speak  of  his  more 
intimate  relations  with  family  and  friends  and  of 
those  salient  elements  of  his  character  which,  tak- 
ing form  in  his  earlier  days,  made  him  in  so  many 
respects  an  unusual  man  and  gave  to  him  a  unique 
capacity  for  the  service  which  he  rendered  as  a 
leader  and  builder  in  the  world  of  education. 

During  the  life  at  Amherst  his  duties  at  school 
and  college  were  interspersed  with  the  many  oc- 
cupations of  the  boy  on  the  New  England  farm. 
Vacations  for  the  most  part  were  but  the  substi- 
tution of  manual  labor  on  the  farm  for  work  in 
the  study  and  class  room.  These  were  years  of 
physical  and  intellectual  discipline  which  not  alone 
developed  his  capacity  for  work  but  enlarged  a 
natural  resourcefulness,  self-reliance  and  mastery 
of  detail.  There  were  the  joyful  days  of  relaxation, 
too,  when  with  eager  spirit  he  sought  the  woods 
and  the  high  places.  During  the  years  from  1 873  un- 
til he  went  abroad  for  study  there  were  never  long 
intervals  between  his  outings  in  the  hills.  It  might 
be  only  for  a  half-day  of  rapid  walking  to  the 
Holyoke  range,  casting  its  irregular  outline  across 
the  horizon  at  the  south,  or  for  a  day  spent  at 
Mount  Toby,  rising  abruptly  above  the  peaceful 
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Sunderland  valley  at  the  north,  or  it  might  be  a 
trip  of  several  days  with  some  fellow  tramper  into 
the  hills  of  Massachusetts  or  the  mountains  of  New 
Hampshire  or  Vermont,  but  always  the  intimate 
communion  with  nature  in  her  wild  and  beautiful 
places  was  to  him  a  joy  and  an  inspiration.  Twice 
in  later  life  after  the  plains  of  the  middle  west  had 
claimed  him  as  their  own,  and  before  he  began  his 
annual  trips  to  the  mountains  of  the  northwest,  he 
returned  for  tramping  trips  in  New  England,  one 
in  1908  when  with  his  two  sons,  David  and  Richard, 
he  went  on  a  walking  tour  through  western  Massa- 
chusetts and  into  New  Hampshire,  visiting  Grey- 
lock  and  Monadnock  and  the  White  Mountains; 
and  again  in  1910,  when  with  his  sons  he  made  the 
trip  by  canoe  to  the  foot  of  Katahdin,  thence  to  the 
top  on  foot,  a  camping  trip  of  some  weeks'  duration. 
To  those  who  knew  him  intimately  in  these  early 
days  the  boy  was  father  to  the  man.  Some  phases 
of  his  character  developed  later  in  life,  but  those 
which  were  perhaps  most  fundamental  were  the 
subject  of  observation  and  comment  then.  Thor- 
oughness, precision,  directness,  fidelity  to  the  day's 
task,  and  intellectual  power  and  self-reliance  were 
characteristic  of  the  boy  as  they  were  of  the  man. 
Above  all  was  his  unswerving  devotion  to  any 
course  of  conduct  which  after  due  reflection  he 
believed  to  be  right.  One  of  his  boyhood  tasks  was 
the  planting  and  maintaining  of  the  household 
garden.  It  was  a  model  of  its  kind.  One  saw  in  this 
not  alone  thoroughness  and  fidelity  to  a  task,  but 
a  passionate  love  of  the  mysterious  workings  of 
nature  in  growing  things.  After  the  tragedy  of  his 
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death  one  saw,  in  the  garden  cultivated  by  his  own 
hand  at  his  Lafayette  home,  evidence  of  his  deep 
and  abiding  love  of  intimate  contact  with  nature 
when  she  unveils  her  secrets  and  her  beauty. 

In  his  younger  days  before  he  had  found  a  larger 
outlet  for  his  energies,  the  same  fondness  for  thor- 
oughness and  the  desire  for  achievement  found 
expression  in  cleverly  executed  pencil  sketches  and 
in  handwork  with  tools.  The  extraordinary  grace 
and  skill  of  his  ice  skating  are  still  remembered  in 
Amherst  after  forty  years. 

He  was  prompt  to  make  decisions  when  the 
occasion  demanded  and,  once  made,  the  decision 
was  acted  upon  with  almost  startling  rapidity  and 
directness.  When  a  neighbor's  home  on  the  far  side 
of  a  small  river  took  fire  he  went  to  the  rescue 
through  the  river  while  others  crossed  dry-shod  by  a 
bridge  a  short  distance  above.  The  work  at  school 
was  well  done.  In  college  he  attained  distinction  in 
scholarship  and  won  every  prize  for  which  he  was 
eligible.  His  classmates  will  recall  more  than  one 
occasion  when  being  in  the  minority  he  won  the 
support  of  the  majority  to  the  cause  which  he 
believed  to  be  right,  and  now  after  thirty  years 
they  are  still  impressed  by  the  sureness  of  his 
judgment  and  the  persuasiveness  of  his  advocacy 
on  these  occasions. 

He  wished  to  do  large  things,  but  whether  large 
or  small  he  wished  to  do  them  better  than  they 
were  ordinarily  done.  This  was  due  to  no  narrow 
spirit  of  emulation  which  took  delight  in  triumph- 
ing over  others.  On  the  contrary,  boy  and  man,  in 
all  relations  to  others  his  demeanor  was  modest, 
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almost  self-effacing,  except  when  his  duty  called 
on  him  to  assert  himself.  Then  could  he  not  only 
be  self-assertive,  but  his  firmness  and  his  driving 
power  for  attaining  the  end  sought  won  the  respect 
of  even  those  who  might  be  opposed  to  him.  The 
impelling  motive  of  his  desire  to  excel  was  rather 
the  belief  which  seemed  to  dominate  his  whole  life 
that  whatever  was  worth  doing  at  all  was  worth 
doing  well.  Hence  it  was  that  the  daily  task,  as 
well  as  the  occasional  sketch  or  the  occasional 
product  of  his  handicraft  with  tools  with  which  he 
amused  himself  in  his  play,  as  well  as  his  work  as  a 
student,  attracted  the  attention  of  his  elders  and 
won  the  respectful  admiration  of  his  fellows. 

These  were  the  qualities  which  later  in  life  made 
him  a  scientist  of  distinction  and  notable  as  an 
administrator  and  educational  leader.  Of  them  all 
the  quality  which  was  outstanding  was  the  inclina- 
tion, which  in  later  years  ripened  into  a  fixed  habit 
of  mind,  to  settle  all  questions  after  a  study  of  the 
facts  on  the  basis  of  right  and  principle  rather  than 
mere  expediency.  The  well-known  fact  that  he 
always  supported  a  cause  because  of  his  conviction 
gave  to  him  a  persuasive  power  and  a  capacity  for 
leadership  which  was  almost  unique.  As  was  said 
of  him  by  an  associate  of  many  years'  standing, 
"When  he  takes  a  stand  in  a  meeting  his  proposi- 
tion almost  invariably  goes  through.  He  has  the 
ability  to  convince  people  that  he  is  right,  because 
he  doesn't  speak  until  he  has  convinced  himself 
that  he  is  right." 

Education  has  suffered  much  from  the  kind  of 
leadership    which    places    its    personal    interests 
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ahead  of  the  cause  which  it  represents,  which 
truckles  to  the  tawdry  and  superficial  for  mere 
temporary  advantage.  Those  interested  in  educa- 
tion in  America  should  be  grateful  that  this  man 
scorned  all  these  things;  that  it  had  the  good  for- 
tune to  be  served  by  one  who  not  only  had  the 
mastery  of  detail,  the  skill  and  thoroughness  of  a 
great  administrator,  but  whose  zeal  was  fired  by 
moral  purpose  and  who,  once  his  course  was  de- 
termined in  the  light  of  principle  and  sound  judg- 
ment, was  adamant  in  carrying  it  out. 

His  vigorous  and  purposeful  mind  and  the  real- 
istic way  in  which  he  dealt  with  facts,  might  have 
led  one  who  did  not  know  the  inner  life  of  the  man 
to  suppose  that  he  lacked  imagination.  Those  who 
knew  him  in  his  hours  of  relaxation,  surrounded  by 
the  beauty  and  grandeur  of  nature,  those  who  knew 
the  appeal  which  the  things  of  the  imagination  in 
art  and  literature  made  to  him,  those  who  knew  his 
far  reaching  vision  of  the  University,  never  thought 
of  him  as  being  unimaginative.  But  in  matters  of 
administration  and  of  policy  he  was  a  realist.  He 
knew  that  they  must  be  founded  on  solid  fact  and 
he  never  drew  upon  his  imagination  for  facts. 
Imagination  gave  him  the  vision  to  see  beyond 
mere  temporary  expediency  to  the  ultimate  goal 
to  be  attained,  but  in  the  process  of  attaining  it, 
he  looked  only  to  facts,  viewing  them  in  their  true 
perspective. 

To  a  mind  such  as  his  both  the  methods  and 
subject-matter  of  science  made  a  strong  appeal. 
All  the  studies  of  high  school  and  college  were 
absorbing,  but  it  was  to  science  that  he  gave  his 
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principal  allegiance.  Its  thoroughness,  its  precision 
and  exactness,  its  investigation  of  the  phenomena 
of  nature  both  attracted  and  stimulated  his  most 
characteristic  qualities  of  mind. 

In  the  early  days  botany  was  especially  the 
subject  of  his  devotion.  The  structure  and  physi- 
ology of  plants  were  interesting,  but  the  field  work 
of  the  botanist  which  took  him  to  the  woods  and 
hills  for  the  practical  application  of  his  science 
became  the  absorbing  hobby  of  his  college  days. 
His  herbarium,  gathered  upon  his  periodical  tramp- 
ing trips,  prepared  in  a  press  fashioned  with  his  own 
hands  and  filed  in  cabinets  constructed  in  his  own 
workshop,  became  one  of  the  most  complete  private 
collections  in  New  England,  and  was  awarded  the 
Torrey  botanical  prize  on  his  graduation  from 
college.  His  interest  in  this  subject  led  him  to 
correspond  while  still  a  college  lad  with  a  number 
of  well-known  botanists,  among  them  Asa  Gray, 
then  professor  emeritus  of  Harvard  University, 
whom  he  also  visited  once  or  twice,  in  order  to  dis- 
cuss some  scientific  problem.  After  graduation  from 
college,  however,  opportunity  as  well  as  inclination 
and  the  rapidly  extending  boundaries  of  the  subject 
attracted  him  to  the  field  of  chemistry,  in  which 
science  he  ultimately  became  widely  known  as  a 
teacher  and  an  investigator  of  thoroughness  and 
originality. 

In  1886  there  came  the  event  which  is  notable 
in  the  life  of  most  American  men — the  breaking  of 
the  home  ties.  In  that  year  he  went  abroad  for 
study  in  his  chosen  profession,  chemistry,  and  from 
that  time  on  the  life  spent  at  the  old  home  was 
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necessarily  limited  to  visits,  which  though  usually 
brief,  were  made  with  remarkable  frequency  and 
regularity  until  the  time  of  his  death.  We  can  often 
place  a  truer  estimate  upon  the  relations  of  one  to 
his  family  when  he  is  absent  from  it  than  when  he 
is  dwelling  with  it.  Certain  it  is  in  this  instance 
that  the  years  from  1886  until  the  last  journey  to 
the  Canadian  Rockies  constitute  an  unbroken  rec- 
ord of  tender  regard  and  rare  devotion  to  the  ties 
of  home  and  family.  During  that  period  his  letters, 
which  came  always  each  week,  sometimes  oftener, 
brought  unfailingly  to  the  home  circle  the  tidings 
of  affection  and  cheerful  optimism.  As  the  two 
younger  brothers  and  his  sister  came  to  maturity 
and  established  homes  of  their  own,  their  families 
became  participants  in  his  devotion  to  this  senti- 
ment. Family  anniversaries  and  the  holiday  season 
were  never  forgotten,  especially  his  mother's  birth- 
day. For  her  he  held  an  especially  tender  reverence 
and  affection.  Her  death  in  1917  was  the  first  break 
in  the  family  circle.  His  father  survived  him,  being 
in  his  eighty-sixth  year  at  the  time  of  their  son's 
death.  His  visits  to  all  members  of  the  family, 
although  usually  all  too  brief,  were  many  con- 
sidering his  own  intensely  active  life  and  the  dis- 
tances to  be  travelled.  His  coming  was  always 
hailed  with  delight  and  his  going  marked  by  a  touch 
of  sadness  and  regret  in  old  and  young  alike.  His 
companionship  with  Mrs.  Stone  was  marked  by  a 
spirit  of  comradeship  which  was  peculiarly  happy 
and  sympathetic. 

In  June  just  before  his  last  holiday  he  visited  all 
the  members  of  his  family,  staying  a  few  days  with 
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each.  Never  were  these  family  gatherings  more 
delightful;  never  did  he  seem  more  light-hearted  or 
to  look  upon  the  future  with  a  more  cheerful  spirit. 
He  took  an  especial  delight  in  the  simple  pleasures 
which  come  from  quiet  companionship  with  family 
and  friends  in  the  home  or  in  the  open.  On  his 
birthday,  June  12th,  1921,  he  spent  the  day  in  one 
of  these  family  visits.  A  birthday  cake  with  candles, 
simple  gifts,  some  of  them  of  the  nonsense  variety, 
and  affectionate  greetings  made  this  visit  an  es- 
pecially joyous  one,  rich  in  pleasant  memories  for 
him  and  all  those  who  gathered  with  him. 

No  one  could  be  said  to  have  known  him  well 
who  had  not  seen  him  on  these  occasions  of  relax- 
ation. Deeply  in  earnest  about  the  day's  task 
whatever  it  might  be,  often,  in  later  life,  harassed 
with  the  cares  and  responsibilities  and  sometimes 
by  the  petty  annoyances  which  are  inseparable 
from  the  presidency  of  a  great  and  growing  uni- 
versity, he  carried  on  his  daily  work  with  many 
who  saw  and  knew  only  his  more  serious  and 
indeed  sterner  side.  But  in  the  circle  of  family  or 
intimate  friends  on  the  occasional  holiday,  be  it  in 
the  woods  or  mountains,  or  even  in  the  throngs  of 
cities,  one  saw  him  light-hearted  and  cheerful, 
always  looking  on  the  brighter  side  of  things,  his 
thought  and  action  colored  by  a  sense  of  humor 
and  a  spirit  of  kindly  courtesy  and  consideration 
for  others.  Then  his  usually  grave  countenance 
lighted  with  a  smile  and  his  eyes,  habitually  serious 
and  sometimes  stern,  twinkled  with  merriment  and 
the  spirit  of  fun  which  he  speedily  communicated 
to  his  fellows. 
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He  was  not  always  amiable.  One  of  such  inten- 
sity of  purpose,  so  burdened  with  work  and  so 
absorbed  in  it,  could  not  be.  He  had  capacity  for 
righteous  indignation,  and  his  abhorrence  of  all 
sham  sometimes  stirred  it  into  activity  almost 
terrible  in  its  directness.  He  could  urge  his  cause 
with  passionate  fervor.  He  did  not  hesitate  to 
reprimand  when  he  believed  that  duty  called.  In 
administrative  matters  he  was  deaf  to  emotional 
appeals,  but  he  bore  no  grudges  and  knew  no 
favorites.  He  was  always  ready  to  hear  argument 
based  on  reason,  justice  and  the  facts. 

Characteristic  of  his  college  days  as  of  after  life 
was  his  capacity  for  notable  and  durable  friend- 
ships. A  man  of  such  a  modest  and  retiring  dis- 
position as  was  his  would  never  have  had  a  wide 
circle  of  acquaintances,  except  as  in  later  years  the 
duties  of  public  position  brought  him  into  contact 
with  many  people.  There  was  a  dignity  and  reserve 
in  his  bearing  which  did  not  invite  familiarity  but 
back  of  the  reserve,  soon  responded  to  by  those 
who  came  to  know  him  well,  were  the  engaging 
qualities  of  an  attractive  personality,  difficult  to 
define  or  describe,  which  won  to  him  the  affectionate 
admiration  and  regard  of  a  host  of  friends. 

In  the  intimate  circle  he  always  sought  and 
cherished  the  worth  while  in  friendship.  To  those 
who  knew  him  best  one  of  the  surprising  evi- 
dences of  the  capacity  for  quiet  unobtrusive 
friendships  was  the  discovery  after  his  death  of 
numerous  circles  of  friends,  each  of  which  because 
of  his  modesty  knew  little  of  the  others.  There 
was  of  course  a  wide  circle  who  knew  him  in  the  life 
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of  the  University,  but  besides  there  were  those  who 
knew  him  as  a  boy  and  young  man  in  the  country 
life  of  New  Hampshire  and  Massachusetts  and  who 
never  forgot  him.  There  were  the  friends  of  college; 
there  was  the  group  of  American  and  foreign 
students  who  knew  him  at  Gottingen;  there  were 
others  who  had  come  to  know  him  in  connection 
with  the  educational  system  of  Indiana,  at 
scientific  gatherings,  and  in  the  activities  of  the 
Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges.  There  were 
those,  too,  who  knew  and  became  deeply  attached 
to  him  at  Isle  au  Haut,  the  wild  and  beautiful 
island  on  the  Maine  Coast  where  he  spent  many 
summers.  There  were  those  bold  and  free  spirits 
who  knew  him  and  became  his  loyal  admirers  in  the 
Canadian  Alpine  Club  and  in  other  mountaineering 
organizations.  There  were  the  Alpine  guides,  men 
of  virile  body  and  mind,  companions  and  friends 
in  many  a  hardy  mountaineering  expedition,  who 
always  speak  of  him  with  admiring  affection.  It 
was  only  at  his  death  that  each  of  these  groups 
came  to  know  something  of  the  loss  each  of  the 
others  had  suffered  in  his  going  hence,  and  to 
realize  how  large  a  part  he  had  played  in  the 
activities  and  friendships  of  them  all. 

A  man  sparing  in  his  use  of  words,  his  simplicity 
and  directness  of  character  nevertheless  found  ex- 
pression in  later  life  in  a  literary  style  distinguished 
by  its  purity  and  its  elevation  of  thought.  His 
letters  from  abroad  to  the  members  of  his  family, 
written  while  he  was  a  student  at  Gottingen,  are 
still  preserved.  They  record  a  fineness  of  feeling, 
a  sensitiveness   to   the  influence  of  natural   and 
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artistic  beauty  and  the  intellectual  stirring  which 
came  from  contact  with  an  older  civilization.  Their 
style  gave  promise  of  what  was  to  follow  in  the 
addresses  and  occasional  writings  of  his  maturer 
years.  These  were  marked  by  an  added  depth  of 
feeling  and  a  logical  directness  which,  combined 
with  their  simplicity,  gave  to  them  a  remarkable 
power.  Notably  was  this  the  case  with  his  fine 
address  on  the  occasion  of  the  memorial  service 
for  those  Purdue  students  who  had  perished  in  a 
railroad  wreck  in  1903.  Nothing  could  better  reveal 
the  dignity  and  elevation  of  his  character  or  the 
genuineness  and  simplicity  of  his  religious  faith, 
for  in  a  quiet  and  unobtrusive  way  he  was  deeply 
religious.  His  religion  was  not  an  inheritance  or 
mere  habit.  It  was  the  deliberate,  considered  choice 
of  one  who  on  every  occasion  and  in  every  relation- 
ship sought  what  seemed  to  him  to  be  the  finest  and 
best  in  the  intellectual  and  spiritual  life.  His  was  a 
religion  not  to  be  worn  as  a  cloak  but  to  be  reserved 
for  the  guidance  of  the  inner  man  regardless  of 
what  the  world  might  say  or  think.  It  was  a  religion 
of  the  brotherhood  of  man,  and  he  was  always  ready 
with  purse  and  with  the  unsparing  use  of  his  own 
time  and  energy  to  aid  the  church,  to  promote  the 
cause  of  civic  betterment,  to  aid  the  work  of  the 
Red  Cross,  and  to  alleviate  the  distress  of  those  who 
at  home  and  abroad  were  suffering  from  the  scourge 
of  war. 

A  dominant  influence  in  his  life  was  a  broad  and 
intelligent  patriotism.  In  this  there  was  nothing 
petty  or  intolerant  or  chauvinistic.  He  had  an  abid- 
ing faith  in  the  hope  and  promise  of  American  life, 
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and  he  saw  in  them  something  worthy  of  devotion 
and  of  every  sacrifice. 

His  quest  for  the  worth  while  is  the  dominant  note 
in  the  spiritual  and  intellectual  development  of  the 
man.  One  finds  it  the  characteristic  thing  not  alone 
in  his  friendships  and  in  his  religious  life.  His  intel- 
lectual tastes  and  all  his  reading  were  eloquent  of  it. 
His  note  books  and  a  scrap-book  kept  with  his  own 
hand  and  always  placed  conveniently  on  his  desk 
recorded  those  thoughts  which  seemed  to  him 
worthy  of  preservation  and  recollection.  They  re- 
cord and  reveal,  too,  the  fine  fibre  of  his  mind  and 
the  delicacy  and  vividness  of  his  sentiment  and 
imagination.  With  maturity,  this  searching  for  the 
worth  while  brought  to  him  the  satisfaction  which 
comes  with  an  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
artistic  beauty.  This  was  evidenced  increasingly  by 
his  immediate  surroundings  and  by  his  growing 
capacity  for  enjoyment  of  works  of  art.  It  was 
seldom  when  visiting  the  various  cities  of  the 
country  on  his  frequent  journeyings  that  he  did 
not  find  time  to  spend  an  hour  or  two  in  their 
museums  of  art. 

It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he  was  an  unusual 
man,  but  perhaps  nothing  in  his  character  is  more 
surprising  than  that  with  the  outstanding  charac- 
teristics of  his  mind,  to  which  reference  has  been 
made,  with  the  restraint  and  natural  conservatism 
of  his  temper,  there  should  have  been  combined  a 
love  and  true  spirit  of  adventure.  Something  of  the 
adventurous  spirit  of  Simon  Stone,  the  hardy  old 
Indian  fighter,  survived  in  him.  His  fondness  for 
the  out-of-doors,  whether  in  woods  or  mountains 
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or  on  the  sea,  had  always  in  it  this  element  of  love 
of  adventure.  He  was  especially  interested  in  the 
accounts  of  the  exploits  of  the  great  explorers. 
The  story  of  their  penetration  into  the  unknown 
places  of  the  earth,  their  battle  with  the  elements, 
the  wildness  and  grandeur  of  the  places  visited  by 
them,  held  for  him  a  peculiar  fascination.  Visits  of 
Peary  and  Amundsen  to  his  home  were  treasured 
recollections.  It  was  this  love  of  adventure  united 
with  delight  in  strenuous  physical  effort — "the 
joy  of  battle  with  crags  and  ice"  as  he  expressed  it 
— and  love  of  nature  in  her  wild  and  grand  moods 
that  drew  him  irresistibly  to  the  mountains.  Only 
for  one  summer  in  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life,  a 
summer  devoted  uninterruptedly  and  with  unflag- 
ging energy  to  work  of  the  Red  Cross  and  to 
organizing  the  war  service  of  the  University,  did 
he  fail  to  lift  up  his  eyes  to  the  hills  whence  came 
his  strength  and  inspiration.  And  then  came  the 
tragedy  at  Mount  Eon,  a  tragedy  for  the  cause  of 
education,  a  tragedy  for  the  institution  which  he 
served,  and  for  the  friends  who  loved  him,  when 
in  one  swift  and  terrible  moment  the  life  so 
useful,  so  rich  in  achievement  and  in  promise, 
so  precious  to  those  near  and  dear  to  him,  was 
blotted  out. 

In  the  presence  of  such  a  catastrophe  we  can  only 
bow  the  head  in  our  affliction  and  accept  in  the 
spirit  of  reverence  and  humility  the  heavy  decree 
of  Providence,  grateful  that  he  should  have  lived 
a  life  so  full  of  service  and  devotion,  so  blessed  in 
all  those  things  which  will  live  in  the  recollection 
and  enrich  the  lives  of  those  who  knew  him. 
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We  must  accept  it  in  the  spirit  in  which  he 
accepted  misfortune  and  which  is  recalled  by  his 
own  almost  prophetic  words:  "We  have  pondered 
over  the  ways  of  Providence  and  the  question  has 
arisen  in  the  mind  of  every  one  of  us:  Why  did  this 
have  to  be?  Why  does  our  all-wise  and  powerful 
God  permit  such  catastrophes?  It  is  hard  to  be 
content  with  such  unanswered  queries  on  our  lips; 
hard  to  accept  the  situation  without  knowing  defi- 
nitely its  cause  and  outcome.  We  shall  not  know 
the  answer  in  this  life.  We  shall  never  be  able  to 
understand  the  inscrutable  ways  of  Jehovah,  but 
we  need  not  on  that  account  rebel  against  His  will 
nor  feel  that  because  of  our  lack  of  understanding 
His  ways  are  without  purpose  or  direction.  God 
has  ordered  His  universe  with  wisdom  and  all  its 
operations  from  the  movements  of  the  sun  and 
stars  to  the  formation  of  a  drop  of  dew  are  in 
strict  conformity  to  His  unchangeable,  mighty 
laws.  The  operation  of  these  laws  is  to  the  good  of 
human  kind.  Without  them  existence  even  for  a 
moment  would  be  inconceivable." 
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Joseph  D.  Oliver 

President  of  the  Board  of  Trustees 

Purdue  has  suffered  by  the  death  of  Dr.  Stone 
a  great  loss — greater  even  than  any  of  us  realize, 
for  in  many  respects  his  work  for  the  University  had 
only  begun.  As  with  the  grain  in  the  field,  harvest 
time  must  come  before  the  results  of  the  soil's 
preparation  and  the  work  of  tillage  and  cultivation 
can  be  appreciated,  so  with  us  Dr.  Stone's  work 
cannot  be  appraised  until  later.  He  was  taken  away 
before  the  full  results  of  his  years  of  administration 
can  appear.  The  effect  of  all  that  he  has  been  doing 
and  planning  will  be  demonstrated  later  and  the 
feelings  of  deep  sorrow  and  grief  which  fill  us  today, 
so  soon  after  his  sad  and  sudden  passing,  will  give 
place  as  the  years  go  by  to  a  strong,  abiding  ad- 
miration for,  and  memory  of,  him  as  an  adminis- 
trator and  as  a  man,  when  the  future  development 
of  the  University  is  seen  to  rest  so  greatly  on  the 
firm  foundation  he  has  been  laying.  Dr.  Stone's 
strong  and  pure  character,  keen  and  wide  vision, 
high  ideals,  his  untiring  energy,  his  patience,  his 
painstaking  attention  to  details,  and  at  the  same 
time  his  sense  of  proportion,  and  unwillingness  ever 
to  let  the  little  things  of  life  obscure  the  important, 
his  loyalty  to  his  country  and  his  devotion  to  our 
State — all  these  qualities  stand  out  before  me  as  I 
think  of  him  today  after  many  years  of  close 
association  with  him.  To  me  the  greatness  of  the 
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man  disclosed  itself  more  and  more  as  I  saw  him 
fulfilling  so  simply  and  so  well  the  duties  of  his 
high  position  in  the  spirit  always  of  one  who  served 
rather  than  of  one  who  ruled. 


I  wrote  the  above  paragraph  last  autumn  and  as 
the  months  have  passed  my  feelings  about  Dr. 
Stone  and  his  work  as  expressed  by  me  then  have 
been  confirmed  in  every  way.  For  all  of  us  there 
continue  the  inspiration  of  his  life  and  the  com- 
pelling obligation  to  carry  on  the  work  of  Purdue 
University  in  every  way  befitting  the  standard 
so  conscientiously  and  untiringly  set  by  him. 
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W.  O.  Thompson 

President  of  Ohio  State  University 

The  students  of  the  history  of  education  for 
the  past  half  century  cannot  fail  to  observe 
that  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  as  a  whole  have 
brought  into  existence  a  type  of  education  hitherto 
unknown.  In  the  development  of  the  problems  that 
confronted  the  newly  conceived  institutions  the 
pioneer  men  in  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts 
rendered  a  very  distinct  service  to  the  Nation  and 
to  the  cause  of  education.  The  colleges  themselves 
by  virtue  of  their  foundation  were  distinctly  sepa- 
rate from  the  ordinary  traditional  college.  The  men 
who  undertook  to  interpret  the  meaning  of  the 
Morrill  Act  of  1862  and  to  organize  and  develop 
institutions  in  harmony  with  that  interpretation 
faced  one  of  the  largest  tasks  in  education  ever 
undertaken  by  a  group  of  institutions. 

Professor  Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone,  having 
served  for  a  decade  in  Purdue  University  in  the 
field  of  chemistry,  was  called  to  service  as  President 
in  1900.  His  previous  service  at  Purdue  served  as  a 
fine  preparation  for  the  executive  and  adminis- 
trative work  now  to  be  undertaken.  At  once  he 
addressed  himself  to  a  study  of  the  land  grant 
college  and  revealed  an  intelligence  and  compre- 
hensive grasp  of  the  problems  of  this  type  of 
institution  as  contrasted  with  the  ordinary  tradi- 
tional college  or  university.  President  Stone's  man- 
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ner  of  life  was  not  such  as  to  suggest  upon  first 
acquaintance  high  enthusiasm,  but  an  intimate 
acquaintance  developed  through  years  forced  one 
to  see  that  there  were  profound  convictions  out 
of  which  enthusiasm  became  a  genuine  habit,  al- 
though not  expressed  in  the  conventional  emotional 
forms.  It  was  the  writer's  good  fortune  to  serve 
with  him  as  a  colleague  on  the  Executive  Committee 
of  the  Association  of  Agricultural  Colleges  and 
Experiment  Stations  for  several  years  and  to  be 
intimately  associated  with  him  in  the  membership 
of  that  Association  for  full  twenty  years.  The 
regularity  of  his  attendance  upon  meetings  of  the 
Association  was  one  of  the  best  evidences  of  his 
abiding  interest  in  the  work  of  the  Association  and 
in  the  work  represented  by  these  colleges.  He  was 
hospitable  to  the  newer  forms  of  education  that 
were  developed  through  the  introduction  of  home 
economics  and  the  broadening  of  the  curricula  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  in  the  wide  field  of  rural 
life.  He  was  interested  in  the  passage  of  the  Nelson 
Amendment  which  provided  an  additional  $25,000 
annually  to  each  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
and  used  his  active  influence  in  the  passage  of  this 
measure.  Later  he  showed  a  keen  interest  in  the 
development  of  engineering  experiment  stations 
and  in  the  increase  of  the  annual  appropriations 
for  the  maintenance  and  support  of  the  agricultural 
experiment  stations.  In  his  study  of  these  problems 
President  Stone  showed  a  very  great  concern  about 
the  freedom  of  the  states  in  the  use  of  the  funds 
applied  to  agriculture  and  the  mechanic  arts  and 
was  thoroughly  committed  to  the  largest  possible 
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measure  of  control  by  the  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
His  latest  expression  on  this  matter  will  be  found 
in  the  report  of  the  special  committee  on  the 
Smith-Towner  bill  at  the  Land  Grant  College 
Association  of  1920  when  as  chairman  of  the  com- 
mittee he  reported  as  follows:  "The  Committee 
entertains  the  profound  conviction  that  under  no 
circumstances  can  it  approve  of  legislation  which 
might  result  in  giving  federal  authority  control 
over  the  educational  systems  of  the  representative 
states  either  directly  or  indirectly."  In  the  same 
report  he  expressed  the  protest  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  against  the  possible  transfer  of  these  col- 
leges from  the  Department  of  Agriculture.  It  is  of 
interest  now  to  observe  that  in  the  recent  discus- 
sions concerning  the  passage  of  this  bill  every 
utterance  of  its  proponents  has  been  to  reaffirm 
the  position  taken  in  the  report  referred  to  above 
and  in  previous  utterances  of  President  Stone  in 
other  years. 

The  passage  of  the  Smith-Lever  Act,  which  de- 
veloped the  great  work  of  agricultural  extension, 
had  the  enthusiastic  co-operation  of  President 
Stone,  and  as  the  records  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
annual  convention  will  show,  President  Stone  gave 
the  agricultural  extension  movement  most  hearty 
assistance. 

The  Smith-Hughes  Act  was  another  educational 
measure  affecting  the  work  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges.  As  usual,  some  debate  occurred  upon  this 
as  upon  other  measures.  President  Stone  in  1920 
stated  clearly  to  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  "that 
the  institutions  as  a  unit  should  offer  themselves 
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for  Smith-Hughes  work;  that  lukewarmness  on 
the  part  of  any  one  tended  seriously  to  affect  the 
interest  of  all;  that  outside  an  antagonistic  pressure 
had  been  brought  to  bear  against  Land  Grant 
College  interests  in  this  matter  and  that  a  united 
front  was  vitally  necessary."  This  brief  statement 
will  intimate  at  once  the  genuineness  and  sincerity 
of  President  Stone's  advocacy  of  great  educational 
measures.  There  never  was  a  doubt  in  the  minds  of 
the  Association  as  to  what  his  position  was.  His 
judgment  was  clear  and  his  conclusions  were  not 
hastily  reached.  The  result  was  that  few  men  in  the 
history  of  the  Association  exercised  greater  in- 
fluence by  the  announcement  of  their  views  than 
that  exercised  by  President  Stone. 

One  of  the  latest  of  President  Stone's  published 
addresses,  if  not  the  last,  is  his  contribution  to 
the  program  of  the  Ohio  State  University  at  the 
celebration  of  its  fiftieth  anniversary  when  his 
theme  was  "The  Land  Grant  College  and  Engi- 
neering Education."  This  address  reveals  a  remark- 
ably clear  grasp  of  the  problems  of  engineering 
education,  of  the  engineering  experiment  station 
as  related  to  education,  and  the  general  field  of 
research  in  engineering  as  vital  to  the  engineering 
division  of  these  Land  Grant  Colleges.  While  this 
paper  is  one  of  his  last  contributions,  it  is  worth 
while  to  direct  attention  to  the  fact  that  in  almost 
every  program  for  twenty  years  President  Stone's 
voice  was  heard  and  was  influential  in  the  interest 
of  a  larger  and  clearer  conception  of  the  function 
of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges. 

In  his  presidential  address  at  the  Atlanta  meet- 
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ing  of  the  Association  of  American  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  in  191 2  will  be 
found  a  noteworthy  statement  of  the  experience 
and  prospects  of  these  Colleges.  The  occasion  was 
the  fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  Morrill  Act  of  1862 
and  furnished  an  opportunity  for  both  a  retro- 
spective view  and  a  forecast  of  the  situation  based 
on  experience. 

President  Stone's  survey  revealed  an  intimate 
knowledge  of  the  history  of  the  Colleges  and 
Stations  while  presenting  a  most  systematic  analy- 
sis of  the  administrative  problems  of  agricultural 
education.  In  this  power  of  analysis  he  greatly 
surpassed  many  of  his  colleagues.  These  addresses, 
if  assembled,  would  make  a  fine  commentary  upon 
the  history  of  educational  administration  and  the 
development  of  educational  theory  and  practice. 

Association  for  two  decades  with  a  leader  in 
education  such  as  Dr.  Stone  was  could  not  fail  to 
impress  one  with  his  personal  qualities.  His  modest 
demeanor  would  not  at  first  suggest  the  scholarly 
qualities  that  more  intimate  acquaintance  dis- 
covered. When,  however,  he  became  President  it 
could  not  be  forgotten  that  he  gave  himself  un- 
reservedly to  the  problems  of  administration  and 
to  the  study  of  education  as  a  great  public  enter- 
prise. His  intelligence  upon  the  current  issues  of 
education  revealed  the  fact  that  he  was  a  pains- 
taking reader  of  important  educational  documents, 
reports  and  papers.  Those  of  us  who  knew  him 
intimately  oftentimes  chaffed  him  a  little  for  the 
seriousness  with  which  he  addressed  himself  to  his 
work  and  never  failed  by  such  method  to  disclose 
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a  very  cheerful  spirit  with  a  quaint  humor  that  was 
not  ordinarily  suspected.  The  directness  of  his 
thinking,  associated  with  an  unquestioned  intel- 
lectual integrity,  led  one  to  feel  that  whether  in 
agreement  or  not  the  conclusions  of  his  mind  were 
honest  and  worthy  of  thoughtful  consideration. 
This  quality  of  thinking  led  me  to  have  confidence 
in  him  without  any  reference  whatever  to  the 
particular  views  he  might  hold  either  upon  edu- 
cational measures  or  upon  methods  of  adminis- 
tration. His  motives  were  so  obvious  and  his 
statements  so  straightforward  that  I  can  not  recall 
in  twenty  years  any  person  who  questioned  either 
his  sincerity  or  integrity  of  purpose.  There  were 
times  when  men  differed  but  no  doubt  existed  as  to 
which  side  of  a  particular  question  had  the  support 
of  President  Stone.  He  was  the  last  man  in  the 
world  to  be  suspected  of  undue  hesitation  or  of 
vacillating  in  his  position.  The  sterling  virtues 
suggested  by  the  above  comment  made  it  easy  for 
one  to  forget  the  external  demeanor  that  some- 
times suggested  coldness  or  indifference.  No  one 
admitted  to  the  intimacy  of  President  Stone's 
fellowship  could  ever  doubt  his  sincerity  and  genu- 
ineness or  believe  it  possible  for  him  to  play  the 
part  of  a  hypocrite.  At  no  time  could  he  sacrifice 
his  principles  for  the  sake  of  conventionalities. 
Excessively  complimentary  remarks  always  amused 
him  but  rarely  offended  him.  His  own  sincerity  of 
mind  enabled  him  to  detect  that  quality  in  others. 
The  modest  Christian  gentleman  was  well  illus- 
trated in  all  President  Stone's  personal  relations. 
Tolerant   of  other   men's   views,   modest   in    the 
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expression  of  his  own,  he  showed  deep  concern 
about  the  vital  and  fundamental  problems  of  reli- 
gious life  as  affecting  the  students  who  were  under 
his  general  administrative  jurisdiction.  He  was 
concerned  not  only  about  their  intellectual  life, 
their  social  and  moral  standards,  but  about  the 
spiritual  idealism  controlling  their  daily  living.  He 
seemed  always  to  doubt  his  own  ability  to  give 
adequate  expression  to  these  convictions  which  he 
entertained.  In  this,  as  in  other  particulars,  he 
showed  a  keen  appreciation  of  other  men  and 
seemed  most  happy  over  their  ability  to  serve. 
There  are  few  better  measures  of  a  man  than  his 
ability  to  discover  and  properly  appraise  the  excel- 
lencies of  other  men.  A  long  acquaintance  persuades 
one  that  President  Stone's  appreciation  of  other 
men  was  quite  as  keen  as  his  own  modesty  was 
obvious.  No  doubt  this  factor  assisted  greatly  in 
the  development  of  a  Faculty  and  in  the  choice  of 
men  who  during  the  twenty  years  of  his  service 
have  given  Purdue  University  a  large  place  in  the 
esteem  and  confidence  of  an  intelligent  public. 

The  two  decades  of  his  service  from  1900  to  1921 
were  characterized  by  a  great  onward  movement  of 
higher  education,  interrupted  by  the  great  World 
War.  During  these  years  President  Stone  was 
among  the  most  devoted  of  college  presidents  in 
his  desire  to  serve  the  country  and  the  interests  of 
civilization  by  whatever  contribution  could  be 
made  personally  or  through  the  institution  over 
which  he  presided.  This  record  is  so  well  attested 
that  a  brief  reference  here  is  all  that  is  necessary 
since  his  activity  during  the  War  was  but  another 
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example  of  the  same  sterling  devotion  to  public 
interest  that  marked  his  entire  career. 

President  Stone  was  not  a  man  of  the  ordinary 
or  commonplace  type.  No  one  who  knew  him 
failed  to  receive  a  definite  impression  of  character. 
There  was  no  evidence  of  weakness  or  hesitation, 
while  every  meeting  with  him  impressed  one  with 
the  fact  that  he  was  a  man  of  reserve  power.  The 
tragic  experience  of  his  last  mountain  journey  sent 
a  pain  through  the  hearts  of  all  who  knew  him  and 
brought  to  his  friends  a  sense  of  loss  deeper  and 
more  profound  than  any  of  them  have  been  able 
yet  to  express. 
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THE   COUNSELOR 

A.  C.  True 


When  last  the  Association  of  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Experiment  Stations  held  its 
annual  convention  in  the  South,  in  1912,  Dr. 
Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone  was  its  president.  That 
year  the  Association  celebrated  the  semi-centennial 
of  the  passage  of  the  Land  Grant  Act  and  the  Act 
establishing  the  United  States  Department  of 
Agriculture. 

The  presidential  address  was  characteristic  of 
the  man.  In  clear,  calm  and  forceful  language  he 
urged  that  the  colleges  and  universities  represented 
in  this  Association  should  be  high-grade  institutions 
and  should  stand  together  to  support  such  develop- 
ment. "We  should,"  he  said,  "with  common  pur- 
pose and  united  energies  seek  to  develop  the  highest 
type  of  an  institution  in  our  field  in  the  conviction 
that  the  best  interests  of  the  single  institutions  will 
be  promoted  by  that  which  strengthens  the  group 
and  raises  the  type.*******The  important  thing  is 
that  our  ideas  of  community  interest  be  strength- 
ened not  alone  for  mutual  protection  or  advantage, 
but  the  better  to  meet  the  very  great  responsibili- 
ties increasingly  impending."  He  pointed  out  the 
dangers  arising  from  the  increasing  popularity  of 
the  agricultural  colleges  and  experiment  stations 
and  the  rapid  spread  of  the  extension  movement. 
There  should,  in  his  opinion,  be  such  organization 
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of  the  extension  work  that  it  would  not  diminish 
the  efficiency  of  the  teaching  and  research  and  there 
should  be  such  well-defined  relations  with  the 
United  States  Department  of  Agriculture  as  would 
insure  that  its  assistance  would  invariably  be 
through  and  with  the  state  institution. 

Dr.  Stone  was  first  a  delegate  to  this  Association 
in  1 901,  soon  after  he  became  President  of  Purdue 
University.  He  immediately  took  an  active  interest 
in  the  affairs  of  the  Association  and  that  year  was 
made  secretary  of  its  Section  on  College  Work, 
moved  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  the 
making  of  an  exhibit  of  Land  Grant  Colleges  at 
the  St.  Louis  Exposition,  temporarily  was  chairman 
of  that  committee  and  served  as  a  member  during 
the  Exposition.  The  following  year  he  became  one 
of  the  vice  presidents  of  the  Association  and  in 
1903  chairman  of  the  Section  on  College  Work  and 
Administration.  For  several  years  he  was  chairman 
of  a  committee  on  rural  engineering,  which  reported 
in  favor  of  establishing  departments  on  this  subject 
in  the  colleges  and  a  bureau  of  rural  engineering  in 
the  Department  of  Agriculture. 

At  the  Baltimore  meeting  in  January,  1919,  he 
presented  on  behalf  of  the  college  presidents  a  plan 
for  the  reorganization  of  the  Association.  This  led 
to  the  appointment  of  a  committee  on  revision  of 
the  constitution,  of  which  he  was  chairman.  In 
this  capacity  he  took  a  leading  part  in  the  move- 
ment which  led  to  the  revision  of  the  constitution 
at  the  Chicago  meeting  in  November,  19 19,  and 
the  consequent  change  of  the  name  of  the  Associa- 
tion to  the  Association  of  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
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Besides  serving  on  various  other  committees 
he  was  for  two  periods  a  member  of  the  Executive 
Committee  and  was  on  that  committee  at  the 
time  of  his  death. 

Among  important  papers,  reports  or  discussions 
by  him,  reported  in  the  Proceedings  of  the  Associa- 
tion, are :     f 'A  Degree  Course  in  Home  Economics," 
in  1905;   "The  Development  of  Engineering  Edu- 
cation in  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,"  delivered  in 
1907  at  the  celebration  of  the  50th    anniversary 
of    the    opening    of    the    Michigan    Agricultural 
College;    "The    Selection    and    Retention    of   an 
Efficient  Teaching  Force;"  "Means  of  Preventing 
Extravagance  and  Snobbery  Among  College  Stu- 
dents;" efforts  on  behalf  of  engineering  experiment 
stations;  discussions  on  the  bills  before  Congress 
for  Federal  aid  to  extension  work  and  secondary 
education;  and  his  last  report  in  1920  as  chairman 
of  a  special  committee  on  the  Smith-Towner  Bill, 
in  which  the  general  purposes  of  the  bill  relating  to 
the  encouragement  of  education  are  approved  but 
Federal   control  of  State   and  local  education   is 
opposed. 

For  several  years  he  was  active  in  chemical  re- 
search, particularly  on  the  carbohydrates,  to  the 
knowledge  of  which  he  made  some  important 
contributions,  both  before  and  after  entering  upon 
his  work  as  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  Purdue 
University. 

However,  his  executive  ability  was  soon  recog- 
nized by  President  Smart  and  he  was  drawn  more 
and  more  into  administrative  work,  becoming  Vice 
President  of  Purdue  University  in  1892.  OnPresi- 
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dent  Smart's  death  in  1900  Dr.  Stone  was  made 
President  of  the  University  and  held  that  position 
until  his  death,  July  17,  1921.  Under  his  adminis- 
tration the  work  of  the  University  was  greatly 
broadened  and  strengthened,  the  faculty  and  stu- 
dent body  very  much  enlarged  and  the  general 
influence  of  the  institution  materially  increased. 

As  a  boy  he  lived  in  the  hill  country  of  New 
England,  his  birthplace  being  in  sight  of  Mt. 
Monadnock,  and  always  he  was  fond  of  nature  and 
the  out-door  life.  After  a  visit  to  the  Canadian 
Rockies  in  1906  he  spent  his  vacations  as  far  as 
possible  in  that  region  and  achieved  considerable 
reputation  as  a  successful  mountain  climber.  Last 
summer,  with  Mrs.  Stone,  he  attempted  the  ascent 
of  Mt.  Eon  in  Alberta,  Canada,  and  fell  to  his 
death  just  as  he  had  reached  the  summit.  His 
view  of  mountain  climbing  is  well  expressed  in  the 
following  extract  from  his  article  "Amateur  Climb- 
ing" in  the  Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  1920: 

"There  is  a  gospel  of  the  mountains  to  be 
preached  to  the  amateur  climber  as  well  as  to 
those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  lift  their  eyes 
to  the  hills.  The  vast  mountain  ranges  are  store- 
houses of  health  and  inspiration  to  the  human  race. 
There  is  no  possibility  of  their  being  cheapened  or 
of  losing  their  charm  though  thousands  look  upon 
them  and  many  feet  tread  their  summits.  It  is  the 
duty  of  those  who  have  learned  in  some  slight 
degree  to  appreciate  their  wonder  to  help  others 
to  a  like  enjoyment." 

In  June,  1921,  he  delivered  at  the  commence- 
ment of  Massachusetts  Agricultural  College  his 
last  public  address,  in  which  he  clearly  set  forth 
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his  conception  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges.  "It  is 
their  function,"  he  said,  "continuously  to  interpret 
and  correlate  the  progress  of  science  with  the  basic 
industries  by  training  the  men  who  shall  serve  the 
industrial  world  as  its  leaders,  operators,  investi- 
gators and  teachers. *****In  their  close  cooperation 
with  all  forward  looking  movements  and  agencies 
to  improve  the  Nation's  fundamental  industries, 
these  colleges  are  in  the  highest  degree  service 
institutions,  educational  at  the  foundation  but 
extending  their  services  and  reaching  the  life  and 
welfare  of  the  people  in  a  thousand  concrete  ways." 

By  nature  and  through  scientific  training  Dr. 
Stone  was  cautious  and  conservative.  His  was  the 
mind  of  an  impartial  judge,  desiring  to  have  and 
consider  all  the  evidence  for  and  against  each 
proposition.  If  he  had  any  bias  it  was  on  the  side 
of  what  had  already  proved  itself  good.  He  especial- 
ly deplored  violent  changes  from  the  established 
order.  But  he  had  courage  in  conspicuous  degree 
and  when  he  was  once  convinced  that  a  course  was 
right  he  followed  it.  Dr.  Allen  has  well  said  of  him: 

"He  had  a  gentle,  quiet  nature  which  preferred 
harmony  but  did  not  fear  opposition;  a  keen  sense 
of  humor  which  not  only  made  him  a  delightful 
companion  but  was  of  great  use  to  him  in  dis- 
tinguishing the  really  serious  situations." 


(Prepared for  the  meeting  of  the  Land  Grant  College  Associa- 
tion, New  Orleans,  October  10,  1921.) 
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FROM    COMRADES   of  the 
MOUNTAINS 


MOUNTAINEER 

Allen  H.  Bent 

(By  courtesy  of  the  Boston  Transcript) 


Dr.  Winthrop  E.  Stone,  who  lost  his  life 
recently  on  Mt.  Eon  in  the  Mount  Assini- 
boine  district  of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  was  no 
ordinary  climber,  no  ordinary  man.  His  death  will 
cause  a  hush  around  many  a  camp  fire  in  the 
mountains  on  both  sides  of  the  continent,  for  he 
was  member  of  four  climbing  clubs,  the  Appa- 
lachian Mountain  Club,  the  American  Alpine  Club, 
the  Alpine  Club  of  Canada,  and  the  Mazamas,  the 
mountaineering  club  of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  had 
hosts  of  friends  in  each.  None  knew  him  but  to  love 
him.  Devoted  to  his  wife,  who  always  accompanied 
him,  thoughtful  ever  of  others,  he  was  a  genuine 
mountain  worshiper. 

Born  and  brought  up  in  Chesterfield,  New  Hamp- 
shire, within  sight  of  Mt.  Monadnock,  for  which  he 
always  retained  an  affection,  educated  in  Amherst 
at  the  Agricultural  College,  and  in  Boston  Uni- 
versity, New  England  may  well  share  in  his  achieve- 
ments, nor  has  he  ever  been  out  of  touch  with  this 
part  of  the  country,  for  his  parents  remained  in 
Amherst,  and  his  father  I  think  is  still  living.  A 
younger  brother,  Harlan  Fiske  Stone,  now  dean 
of  the  Columbia  Law  School,  graduated  from 
Amherst  College. 

After  two  years  more  of  preparation  at  Gottingen 
and  a  year  in  Tennessee,  Winthrop  E.  Stone  in 
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1889  began  his  life  work  at  Lafayette,  Indiana, 
where,  at  Purdue  University,  he  was  first  Professor 
of  Chemistry  and  since  1900  its  President.  He  was 
a  member  of  the  Indiana  State  Board  of  Education 
and  of  many  learned  societies. 

His  interest  in  Alpine  climbing  was  of  later 
growth.  He  visited  the  Canadian  Rockies  first  in 
1906,  but  "after  the  fashion  of  the  average  tourist," 
to  use  his  own  words.  To  the  casual  meeting  then 
of  the  late  Frank  W.  Freeborn,  and  the  long  friend- 
ship that  ensued,  he  always  attributed  his  begin- 
nings as  a  climber.  It  was  not  until  191 1  that  he 
became  active  in  the  mountains.  That  year  he 
began  with  Mt.  Temple,  the  highest  mountain  that 
can  be  seen  from  the  Canadian  Pacific  Railway, 
and  a  few  days  later  succeeded  in  reaching  the  top 
of  Mt.  Lefroy,  one  of  the  peaks  that  stand  guard 
over  Lake  Louise,  and  one  of  the  hardest  climbs  in 
the  Rockies.  Since  then,  with  the  exception  of  one 
year,  he  had  spent  his  summers  in  the  mountains 
of  Canada  or  the  northwestern  part  of  the  United 
States.  In  July,  19 18,  he  wrote,  "After  an  unusually 
strenuous  year  I  feel  the  need  of  the  mountains 
more  than  ever,  but  war  conditions  compel  my 
presence  at  home.  We  have  800  soldiers  on  the 
campus  taking  technical  training." 

There  had  been  uncertainties  in  earlier  years. 
He  had  only  half  a  vacation  in  1917,  and  in  May, 
191 6,  he  wrote,  "My  blood  is  stirring  again,  al- 
though it  has  not  been  sluggish  for  some  time.  But 
approaching  vacation  warns  me  to  be  getting  hob- 
nails in  my  shoes  and  looking  after  sundry  other 
details  connected  with   the  climber's   profession. 
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The  deuce  of  it  is  that  I  don't  know  with  certainty 
whether  I  shall  get  to  the  high  places  this  summer 
or  not."  But  he  did.  He  was  at  the  camp  of  the 
Alpine  Club  of  Canada  and  afterwards  accepted 
the  invitation  of  his  friends,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Albert 
H.  MacCarthy,  to  continue  the  explorations  they 
had  all  begun  the  year  before  in  the  Purcell  Range 
west  of  the  main  chain  of  the  Canadian  Rockies. 
These  explorations,  in  a  wonderful  region  that  will 
be  better  known  some  day,  resulted  in  five  articles 
from  Dr.  Stone's  pen,  two  of  them  appearing  in 
Appalachian  and  in  a  lecture  before  the  Appala- 
chian Mountain  Club,  illustrated  with  many  beau- 
tiful slides  made  from  his  own  photographs.  The 
first  of  his  articles  in  the  mountaineering  journals 
was  printed  in  the  Mazama  in  19 14,  and  the  last 
in  the  Canadian  Alpine  Journal^  1920.  This  latter 
article  on  "Amateur  Climbing"  shows  his  enthu- 
siasm and  is  so  typical  of  the  man  that  I  cannot 
refrain  from  quoting  from  it: 

"There  is  a  gospel  of  the  mountains  to  be 
preached  to  the  amateur  climber  as  well  as  to  those 
who  have  not  yet  learned  to  lift  their  eyes  to  the 
hills.  The  vast  mountain  ranges  are  storehouses  of 
health  and  inspiration  to  the  human  race.  There  is 
no  possibility  of  their  ever  being  cheapened  or  of 
losing  their  charm,  though  thousands  look  upon 
them,  and  many  feet  tread  their  summits.  It  is 
the  duty  of  those  who  have  learned  in  some  slight 
degree  to  appreciate  their  wonders  to  help  others 
to  a  like  enjoyment.  One  choice  soul,  now  ascended 
to  empyrean  heights,  painstakingly  and  sympa- 
thetically introduced  the  writer  to  mountaineering 
pleasures,  and  my  debt  to  him  can  be  repaid  only 
as  I,  in  the  same  spirit,  seek  to  turn  the  feet  and 
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thoughts  of  others  to  the  mountains.  But  no  one 
can  learn  to  know  the  mountains  except  in  the 
freedom  which  is  acquired  by  the  amateur  climber 
who,  in  his  own  mood  and  at  his  own  choice  time, 
scales  the  great  heights.  His  reward  can  be  estimated 
only  by  one  who  has  learned  at  first  hand  the 
secrets  and  the  grandeur  of  the  mountains,  who 
has  felt  the  joy  of  battle  with  crags  and  ice." 

To  but  few  men  has  it  been  given  to  feel  "  the  joy 
of  battle  with  crags  and  ice"  as  Dr.  Stone  had  felt 
it.  The  place  of  his  death,  remote  from  civilization, 
is  one  of  the  grandest  in  America,  and  he  was  at 
home  there,  but  it  is  only  one  of  many  such  places 
that  he  had  visited. 

Many  years  ago  when  another  choice  mountain 
spirit,  Starr  King,  was  taken  away  to  empyrean 
heights,  Bret  Harte  wrote  of  him,  "I  have  some- 
times thought  I  lost  sight  of  the  heroic  proportions 
of  my  friend  in  the  familiar  contemplation  of  his 
exquisite  details.  Like  all  true  heroes,  Mr.  King 
was  so  attractive  that  it  was  difficult  to  get  far 
enough  away  from  him  to  see  his  real  stature." 

Those  of  us  who  were  privileged  to  have  the 
friendship  of  Dr.  Stone  feel  the  same  way  about 
him.  Some  day  on  that  far  off  Olympic  peak  to 
which  good  mountaineers  go  we  shall  all  have  a 
chance  to  greet  him  again. 
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Albert  H.  MacCarthy 

(By  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Journal) 


Few  men  are  privileged  to  feel  such  deep 
appreciation  and  enjoyment  of  the  wonderful 
beauties  and  grandeur  of  the  mountains  as  was 
possessed  by  Dr.  Winthrop  Ellsworth  Stone,  who, 
about  6  p.  m.  on  July  17th,  1921,  lost  his  life 
on  Mount  Eon  at  the  moment  of  achieving  its  first 
ascent. 

To  feel  a  passing  pleasure  in  a  general  view  of 
the  mountains  from  afar  is  worth  while,  but  to 
tramp  through  the  forest,  scramble  over  the  mor- 
aine, work  a  course  across  the  glaciers,  trudge  up 
the  snowfields,  traverse  ice  slopes,  and  then  grapple 
with  the  cliffs,  couloirs  and  chimneys  until  the 
summit  is  gained — that  is  the  acquaintanceship 
with  the  mountains  to  stimulate  one's  respect  and 
reverence  for  them,  and  I  never  have  known  any- 
one who  felt  it  more  deeply  than  did  Dr.  Stone. 

Once  well  started  on  the  trail  for  his  annual 
pilgrimage  to  his  real  paradise  on  earth,  he  com- 
pletely lost  all  thought  of  things  of  the  conven- 
tional world  and,  breathing  deeply  the  fragrant 
scent  of  the  forest  and  the  invigorating  air,  one 
could  almost  see  his  transformation  from  a  man  of 
important  and  heavy  responsibilities  to  that  of  a 
strong,  vigorous  boy,  ready  to  devour  the  whole- 
some things  that  pleased  his  eye  and  which  seemed 
to  lift  him  into  a  new  world  of  interest.  It  would  be 
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hard  to  say  just  what  features  of  wild  nature  gave 
him  the  greatest  pleasure,  for  his  eye  was  keen  for 
every  detail  of  the  scene  before  him:  the  flowers, 
the  colour  scheme,  the  wild  animals,  the  forest 
growth,  the  quality  of  the  snow,  the  character  of 
the  ice,  the  weird  rock  formations,  the  sea  of  peaks, 
the  magnitude  of  the  spectacle;  each  gave  him  a 
thrill  of  joy  that  sank  deeply  into  his  being.  With 
him  it  was  not  a  passing  pleasure,  but  one  that 
endured  throughout  the  long  months  that  he  was 
forced  to  be  away  from  his  beloved  mountains. 

He  was  an  expert,  indefatigable  photographer 
and  always  seemed  to  choose  the  right  spot  to  get 
into  his  pictures  the  most  striking  features  of  a 
scene,  and  one  of  his  delights  during  the  winter 
months  was  to  examine  his  pictures  in  detail, 
working  out  again  his  routes  of  ascent  or  new  ones 
that  seemed  feasible,  and  to  study  his  picture-puz- 
zles— that  of  picking  out  his  various  friendly  peaks 
when  taken  from  an  unusual  point  of  view  where 
the  conventional  features  were  obscure  or  did  not 
show  at  all. 

The  intensity  of  his  love  and  worship  of  the 
mountains  probably  was  partly  due  to  the  fact 
that  his  familiarity  with  them  did  not  come  until 
late  in  life,  after  he  had  had  many  years  of  re- 
sponsible duties  in  educational  work  affording  him 
little  time  to  give  vent  to  that  side  of  his  nature. 

It  was  not  until  the  summer  of  1 906,  when  visiting 
Glacier,  British  Columbia,  and  meeting  with  the  late 
Professor  Freeborn  at  the  foot  of  the  Illecillewaet 
Glacier  that  he  began  to  take  a  real  interest  in  the 
mountains;  for  it  was  to  Freeborn  that  he  acknowl- 
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edged  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  for  having  started 
him  in  his  mountaineering  career;  and  the  simple 
friendly  way  in  which  Freeborn  took  him  in  hand, 
revealing  to  him  the  wonder  of  the  mountains, 
made  Dr.  Stone  feel  he  could  do  no  better  service 
to  his  fellow  men  than  to  help  to  stimulate  their 
interest  in  the  sport  of  mountaineering. 

In  the  years  that  followed  this  meeting  he  be- 
came an  active  member  in  the  Appalachian  Moun- 
tain Club,  the  American  Alpine  Club,  the  Mazamas 
of  Portland,  Oregon,  and  the  Alpine  Club  of 
Canada. 

In  191 1  he  attended  his  first  A.  C.  C.  Camp  at 
Sherbrooke  Lake  and  climbed  Mt.  Daly  and  other 
near-by  peaks  although  he  had  quite  qualified  for 
active  membership  on  Mount  Baker,  Washington, 
and,  save  for  the  years  191 7  and  19 18,  when  kept 
at  Purdue  University  with  his  work  of  training 
officers  for  Army  service  in  the  World  War,  he 
attended  every  Annual  Encampment  until  1921, 
each  year  spending  from  six  to  eight  weeks  in  the 
mountains  and  making  many  notable  ascents. 

In  191 5  and  1916  he,  accompanied  by  Mrs. 
Stone,  spent  five  weeks  in  exploration  work  with 
many  first  ascents  of  major  peaks  in  the  Purcell 
Range,  his  notes  and  photographs  taken  on  these 
expeditions  up  Horse  Thief  and  Toby  Creeks  being 
used  in  his  two  excellent  articles  on  this  little 
known  region  that  appeared  in  the  A .  C.  C.  Journal, 
the  latter  one  being  accompanied  by  an  excellent 
reconnaissance  map. 

It  is  said  that  the  best  gauge  of  a  good  companion 
in  the  mountains  is  whether  or  not  you  would  wish 
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to  include  him  in  a  second  trip,  and  the  Doctor 
measured  up  well  in  this  test,  for  after  being  out 
with  him  in  seven  different  years  Mrs.  MacCarthy 
and  I  felt  that  no  party  was  complete  without  him; 
he  was  an  ideal  comrade  around  the  camp  fire  and 
no  man  could  have  been  a  more  thoughtful  and 
safe  climber  to  be  with  on  a  rope.  His  excellent 
judgment  and  good  poise  at  all  times  made  him 
refuse  to  sanction  unnecessary  risks  on  a  climb, 
and  he  had  the  courage  to  say  "No"  or  to  turn 
his  back  when  a  stretch  ahead  or  weather  condi- 
tions did  not  warrant  further  effort. 

In  the  1920  Canadian  Alpine  Journal  he  con- 
tributed an  excellent  article  on  the  subject  of 
amateur  climbing  which  clearly  sets  forth  his  creed 
for  a  good  mountaineer,  and  no  one  could  have 
attempted  to  follow  its  principles  more  consistently 
than  he.  Were  he  to  speak  to  us  once  more  I  am 
sure  he  would  willingly  voice  his  adherence  to  and 
quote  again  the  doctrine  of  the  famous  Mummery, 
that  the  mountaineer  ''gains  a  knowledge  of  him- 
self, a  love  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in  nature, 
and  an  outlet  such  as  no  other  sport  affords  for  the 
stirring  energies  of  youth;  gains  for  which  no  price 
is  perhaps  too  high.  It  is  true  the  great  ridges  some- 
times demand  their  sacrifice,  but  the  mountaineer 
would  hardly  forego  his  worship  though  he  knew 
himself  to  be  the  destined  victim." 
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Richard  W.  Montague 

(By  courtesy  of  Mazama) 


Dr.  Winthrop  E.  Stone,  who  met  a  tragic 
death  on  Mt.  Eon  in  the  Canadian  Rockies 
on  July  17  of  the  present  year,  had  been  for  more 
than  a  decade  an  honored  member  of  the  Mazamas. 

His  first  outing  with  the  Mazamas  was  at  Mt. 
Baker  in  1909,  and  he  was  with  us  again  at  Glacier 
Peak  in  191 1,  on  the  north  side  of  Mt.  Rainier  in 
1914,  and  at  Mt.  Jefferson  in  1917.  Mrs.  Stone 
accompanied  Dr.  Stone  on  both  of  the  two 
latter  occasions. 

Always  a  notable  figure,  it  is  not  easy  to  char- 
acterize truly  the  impression  he  created.  One  of  the 
most  unostentatious  of  men,  assuming  neither  posi- 
tion nor  privilege,  there  was  yet  something  about 
him  that  commanded  immediate  respect,  and  it  is 
hardly  possible  to  conceive  that  anyone  would  ever 
have  had  the  hardihood  to  attempt  undue  famili- 
arity or  to  impose  upon  him.  Perhaps  it  might  be 
said  that  his  most  marked  characteristic  was  a 
certain  steady  firmness  of  bearing  which  bespoke 
strong  will  and  sure  purpose.  He  was  of  sturdy  and 
compact  physique,  with  plain  but  regular  and  well- 
modeled  features,  wearing  an  habitual  expression 
of  a  kind  of  grave  serenity,  as  of  one  deeply  con- 
scious of  the  burdens  to  be  borne  and  the  steeps  to 
climb,  but  conscious  also  of  courage  and  strength 
to  cope  with  the  tasks  before  him.  Reticent  and 
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sparing  of  speech,  he  was  seldom  wanting  in  the 
word  fitly  spoken;  undemonstrative  to  a  fault,  a 
winning  personality  somehow  shone  through  the 
reserve  of  his  manner.  He  seemed  to  have  no 
favorites,  and  yet  the  friends  he  had  were  "grappled 
to  his  soul  with  hooks  of  steel."  He  dealt  not  at  all 
in  the  arts  or  words  of  endearment,  but  the  beauti- 
ful and  perfect  sympathy  and  comradeship  between 
him  and  Mrs.  Stone  were  unmistakable.  These 
seeming  contradictions  were  fused  into  a  harmoni- 
ous and  rounded  whole  by  some  underlying  quality 
of  the  man;  perhaps  because  he  was 

"Just  that  quiet  kind 

Whose  natures  never  vary, 
Like  streams  that  keep  a  summer  mind 
Snow-hid  in  January." 

Rather  perhaps  the  secret  was  a  basic  and  com- 
pelling love  of  equal  justice,  informed  by  an  even 
more  basic  sense  of  humor.  (After  all,  is  not  the 
sense  of  humor  merely  a  sense  of  right  proportion, 
which  is  but  another  name  for  justness,  made 
warm  and  kind  by  affectionate  tolerance  for  others  ?) 
At  the  risk  of  being  trivial,  I  may  refer  to  an 
incident  which  always  seemed  to  me  to  have 
something  about  it  which  made  it  thoroughly 
typical  of  him.  One  year,  the  annual  frolic  in  camp 
took  the  form  of  a  match  game  of  baseball.  The 
teams  were  chosen  for  their  dramatic  rather  than 
their  athletic  abilities,  and  for  the  most  part  were 
about  the  "last  word"  of  incompetence  as  ball- 
players. The  competitive  spirit  had  run  pretty 
high,  and  Dr.  Stone  was  selected  as  umpire,  no 
doubt  with  the  feeling  that  he  was  the  man  to 
keep  it  within  bounds.  One  of  the  few  real  players, 
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coming  to  bat  at  a  critical  moment,  took  advantage 
of  his  prowess  to  knock  the  ball  something  less  than 
a  mile  over  the  heads  of  the  outfielders.  The  umpire 
instantly  and  peremptorily  declared  him  "out" 
and  ordered  the  game  to  proceed,  with  an  im- 
perturbable grimness  of  countenance  against  which 
the  rising  riot  broke  as  harmlessly  as  waves  against 
a  granite  cliff.  Thereafter,  there  was  no  "showing- 
off"  and  the  game  continued  on  its  proper  basis 
of  equal  and  whole-hearted  comedy.  Trifling  as  the 
thing  was,  it  somehow  stands  out  in  my  memory 
as  a  deed  of  extraordinary  fitness;  and  no  one  who 
saw  it  can  repress  a  smile  whenever  he  thinks  of  the 
wrath  of  the  raging  fans,  tinged  with  awe  at  the 
monstrousness  of  the  sacrilege  and  of  the  man 
who  could  "get  away  with  it." 

It  is  sometimes  said  that  a  man  who  shows  what 
his  calling  is  when  he  is  not  working  at  it  proves 
that  he  is  limited  to  it  and  lacks  the  stuff  of  which 
great  men  are  made.  Dr.  Stone  had  nothing  to  lose 
by  that  test.  He  was  an  eminent  chemist,  who  had 
made  important  original  research  in  the  field  of 
organic  chemistry,  but  I  never  heard  him  say  a 
word  on  that  subject  in  camp,  except  to  answer 
direct  questions  that  were  put  to  him,  which  he 
would  do  briefly,  lucidly  and  untechnically,  but 
with  a  certain  dryness  that  seemed  to  indicate 
their  irrelevancy.  He  was  a  great  administrator 
and  executive,  who  loved  his  work  and  gave  to  it 
the  best  powers  of  his  life  and  mind;  but  no  one 
could  have  conjectured  from  his  walk  and  conver- 
sation among  us  that  he  was  a  college  president, 
successfully  carrying  on  a  kind  of  work  which  is 
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second  in  importance  to  none  in  our  common  life. 
His  own  powers  and  achievements  seemed  to  have 
no  place  in  his  consciousness,  except  as  they  applied 
to  the  "instant  need  of  things."  The  nearest  I  ever 
knew  him  to  come  to  betraying  a  justifiable  satis- 
faction in  his  own  performance  was  when  a  course 
he  had  laid  out  over  difficult  and  untraversed 
country  found  its  destination  as  accurately  as  if  it 
had  been  surveyed  in  advance. 

A  most  capable  mountaineer  he  certainly  was, 
bold,  hardy,  sagacious,  deeply  versed  in  the  lore 
of  snowfield,  glacier  and  rock,  and  with  a  passionate 
love  of  the  mountains  that  drew  him  irresistibly 
to  them.  Of  late  years  he  had  been  especially  fond 
of  the  Canadian  Rockies,  and  had  spent  many 
summers  in  exploring  their  fastnesses  in  company 
with  Mrs.  Stone.  On  July  15  of  this  year  they  left 
a  base  camp  at  Assiniboine  on  a  trip  of  exploration 
to  Mt.  Eon,  about  five  miles  away,  and  hitherto 
unclimbed.  They  found  a  practicable  route  to  the 
summit,  and  had  almost  completed  the  climb, 
when  Dr.  Stone  detached  himself  from  the  rope 
which  they  had  been  wearing,  in  order  to  test 
alone  the  last  lead,  which  lay  up  a  little  rock 
chimney.  He  called  from  above  to  Mrs.  Stone, 
cautioning  her  on  the  care  it  would  be  necessary 
to  exercise  by  reason  of  the  change  from  the  firm 
and  solid  rock  they  had  been  climbing  over  all  day 
to  a  friable  and  disintegrated  material.  She  asked 
if  he  was  near  the  top,  and  he  replied,  "I  see 
nothing  higher."  And  then,  without  warning,  the 
cragsman's  unavoidable  peril  overtook  him;  the 
rock  broke  away  beneath  him,  and  he  fell  almost 
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a  thousand  feet  to  his  death.  Mrs.  Stone,  dazed, 
stunned,  almost  bereft  of  her  senses,  climbed  down 
the  mountain  as  far  as  she  could,  and  ultimately, 
reaching  a  shelf  whence  she  could  neither  climb 
up  nor  down,  remained  there  helpless  seven  days, 
kept  alive  by  a  little  trickle  of  water  which  seeped 
from  a  crevice  in  the  rock.  Rescue  was  delayed  by 
a  report  that  the  Stones  had  gone  out  by  another 
way.  When  it  was  learned  that  they  had  not,  a 
party,  headed  by  a  great  Swiss  guide  named 
Rudolph  Aemmer,  set  out  at  once,  found  her  and 
carried  her  to  the  base  of  the  mountain,  where  a 
physician  had  come  to  care  for  her;  providentially, 
since  otherwise  she  could  not  have  survived  the 
collapse  that  followed  her  dreadful  trial.  Another 
party,  made  up  of  guides  and  others,  old  friends 
and  comrades  of  Dr.  Stone,  was  organized  as  soon 
as  possible,  and  after  some  days  of  difficult  recon- 
noitering  in  stormy  weather,  found  the  body.  Be- 
fore taking  it  out,  they  climbed  to  the  summit, 
built  there  a  cairn  and  placed  therein,  in  a  metal 
box,  a  paper  bearing  this  inscription: 

Friday ■,  August  5,  1921 
This  monument  was  built  by  the  undersigned  in 
tribute  to  their  comrade  of  the  mountains,  Dr. 
Winthrop  E.  Stone,  President  of  Purdue  Univer- 
sity, Lafayette,  Ind.,  U.  S.  A.,  who  on  July  16, 192 1, 
with  his  wife,  virtually  completed  the  first  ascent, 
reaching  a  point  not  more  than  fifty  feet  from  this 
point.     Dr.  Stone's  ice  axe  crowned  this  monument. 

Signed:  Albert  H.  MacCarthy,  A.C.C. 
Lennox  H.  Lindsay 
Edward  Feuz 
Conrad  Cain 
Rudolph  Aemmer 
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They  then  descended  with  the  body,  having  to 
spend  the  night  on  a  bare  ledge  at  an  elevation  of 
8,000  feet,  and  suffering  severely  from  the  cold.  The 
next  day  they  brought  the  body  nearly  to  camp, 
whence  it  was  taken  to  Banff,  and  thence  to  Lafay- 
ette, where  funeral  services  were  held  on  August  15. 

We  who  knew  Dr.  Stone  and  treasured  his 
friendship  through  long  separations  find  it  difficult 
to  realize  that  he  has  gone;  and  we  should  hardly 
be  surprised  if  he  were  to  walk  in  on  us  at  any  hour 
with  the  old,  warm,  quiet  greeting.  Cherished 
memories,  as  real  and  living  as  the  scenes  now 
passing  before  our  bodily  eyes,  throng  upon  our 
minds  as  we  think  of  him;  the  file  of  men  toiling 
over  the  trackless  mountain,  laden  with  their  glo- 
rious spoil  of  trout  from  the  waters  of  the  South 
Nooksack,  his  burden  not  the  least;  the  humorous 
downward  glance  toward  the  recumbent  figures  of 
his  drowsier  campmates  as  he  passed  silently  on 
the  way  to  his  morning  plunge  in  the  chill  waters 
of  the  lake;  the  snug  shelter,  devised  by  the  canny 
genius  of  John  Lee,  where  we  three  slept  warm  and 
happy  while  icy  mists  swept  the  flanks  of  Mt. 
Rainier  without;  and  a  hundred  more,  not  less 
vivid,  not  less  dear.  We  lived  with  him  through 
days  all  too  few  in  the  best  gift  of  the  gods  to 
men — manly  friendship;  and  he  will  live  with  us 
always  in  these  priceless  memories  and  in  the  hope 
that  will  not  be  denied. 

O  comrade  of  the  firm  will  and  the  great  heart 

who  has 

"gone  before 
To  that  unknown  and  silent  shore, 
Shall  we  not  meet  as  heretofore 
Some  summer  morning  ?" 
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THE  LAND  GRANT  COLLEGE 
W  ENGINEERING  EDUCATION* 


Two  generations  have  elapsed  since  the  passage 
of  the  Morrill  Act,  and  a  survey  of  the  institu- 
tions which  were  founded  under  its  provisions 
would  indeed  be  gratifying  to  its  author.  One 
might  conjecture  as  to  how  far  Senator  Morrill 
and  his  colleagues  were  able  to  foresee  the  develop- 
ment of  the  program  which  they  put  in  operation 
by  establishing  colleges  where  the  leading  objects 
should  be  teaching  Agriculture  and  Mechanic  Arts. 
That  it  was  to  become  the  actuating  force  in  a  new 
educational  movement,  and  that  it  was  to  influence 
the  industrial  and  commercial  growth  of  the  Nation 
profoundly,  were  generalities  in  which  its  advocates 
undoubtedly  believed  without  being  able  to  con- 
ceive of  the  details  of  their  operation.  The  rapidity 
with  which  these  institutions  have  sprung  into 
commanding  positions,  have  overcome  prejudiced 
opposition,  and  have  won  public  confidence  and 
respect,  must  have  been  beyond  the  comprehension 
of  these  men,  for  never  in  the  previous  annals  of 
education  has  anything  of  equal  or  similar  char- 
acter or  extent  been  recorded.  The  Morrill  Act 
contained  the  germ  of  a  new  education  which 
soon  grew  into  great  popularity  and  has  proved 
its  inestimable  value  to  the  industries.  As  is  well 


*Delivered  on  the  occasion  of  the  Fiftieth  Anniversary  of  the 
Ohio  State  University,  October  20,  1920 
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known,  the  Act,  while  remarkably  broad  in  its 
scope,  specifically  emphasizes  two  principal  lines 
of  educational  effort,  viz.,  in  "Agriculture  and  the 
Mechanic  Arts,"  and,  properly,  these  colleges  have 
from  the  beginning,  in  accordance  therewith,  ex- 
pended their  energies  mainly  in  these  two  industrial 
fields.  My  duty  at  this  time  is  to  set  forth  what 
has  been  accomplished  by  the  Land  Grant  Colleges 
in  the  sphere  of  Mechanic  Arts.  In  this  discussion 
I  shall  broadly  include  all  of  those  institutions 
receiving  State  or  Federal  support,  in  which  engi- 
neering is  taught,  since  with  few  exceptions  the 
State  universities  and  colleges  engaged  in  engi- 
neering instruction  are  also  beneficiaries  of  the 
Morrill  Act. 

As  was  natural  in  connection  with  so  radical  a 
step  in  education,  there  were  in  the  early  days 
misunderstandings  and,  indeed,  prejudices,  to  over- 
come. "  Mechanic  Arts  "  and"Agriculture  "  are  terms 
relating  to  industrial  fields  essentially  different  in 
their  economic,  technical,  and  social  conditions. 
At  the  outset  the  departments  of  mechanic  arts 
or  engineering,  as  they  soon  came  to  be  known, 
attracted  the  attendance  of  students  more  liberally 
than  did  agriculture,  and  this  led  to  a  feeling  that 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  were  failing  to  serve  the 
agricultural  industry,  as  intended  by  their  founders. 
We  now  see  that  causes  underlying  this  condition 
were  beyond  the  control  of  the  college  authorities. 
Instruction  in  engineering  was  earlier  and  better 
organized  as  regards  pedagogical  form;  the  indus- 
tries included  under  mechanic  arts  had  a  better 
appreciation  of  the  value  of  technical   training; 
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there  has  been  and  is  a  tendency  among  young 
people  to  regard  agriculture  unfavorably  as  com- 
pared with  other  pursuits;  and,  finally,  the  ex- 
traordinary developments  in  manufacturing,  min- 
ing, and  transportation  have  created  a  great  de- 
mand for  men  trained  in  the  mechanic  arts,  which 
no  inducements  in  the  field  of  agriculture  could 
match.  The  rapid  development  of  engineering  edu- 
cation, therefore,  has  obeyed  the  influence  of 
distinct  public  needs  and  demands  to  meet  which 
has  given  college  authorities  no  end  of  difficulty, 
and  which,  under  these  conditions,  they  certainly 
have  had  neither  power  nor  desire  to  unduly 
stimulate. 

The  organization  of  agricultural  education  was 
accomplished  more  slowly;  the  recognition  of  its 
value  to  the  industry  it  sought  to  serve  had  to  be 
won  in  patient  endeavor  and  in  the  face  of  dis- 
couraging failures.  The  conditions  which  at  first 
were  less  favorable  to  agriculture  than  engineering 
education  have  now  happily  changed.  The  agri- 
cultural courses  in  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  have 
become  quite  as  popular,  effective,  and  well- 
attended  as  those  in  engineering,  a  situation  which 
is  welcomed  by  everyone  who  desires  to  see  these 
colleges  fulfilling  their  purpose  to  the  greatest 
degree.  We  realize  more  and  more  that  these 
institutions  should  not  harbor  rival  factions  of 
instructors  contending  for  students  and  appropri- 
ations, but  rather  that  they  are  intended,  as  stated 
in  the  Act,  "to  promote  the  liberal  and  practical 
education  of  the  industrial  classes"  as  a  whole. 
Neither   the   classes   nor   the  colleges   founded  in 
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their  service  can  profit  by  factional  contentions. 
Their  interests  are  inseparably  interwoven  and 
the  policy  of  our  colleges  should  be  to  serve  all 
equally. 

In  endeavoring  to  trace  the  development  and 
present  status  of  these  engineering  schools,  one  is 
soon  impressed  with  the  fact  that  he  is  dealing 
with  practically  the  whole  history  of  engineering 
instruction  in  America,  and  further  that  this  record 
constitutes  an  important  part  in  the  world's  prog- 
ress in  this  field.  In  fact,  in  the  essential  develop- 
ment of  engineering  education  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges, in  their  various  forms  of  organization,  have 
always  been  foremost  and  in  the  aggregate  are 
today  the  principal  exponents  of  this  phase  of 
education. 

Systematic  instruction  in  engineering  science  is 
a  modern  thing;  it  is  a  constituent  part  of  the 
remarkable  development  of  industrial  and  tech- 
nological training  which  is  recognized  as  the  princi- 
pal educational  event  of  the  last  half-century.  It  is 
true  that  some  isolated  and  vague  experiments  in 
this  field  were  undertaken  nearly  a  hundred  years 
ago,  but  an  estimate  of  the  scope  and  value  of 
these  efforts  may  be  had  by  considering  how  im- 
perfect was  the  existing  knowledge  of  pure  science 
until  well  into  the  nineteenth  century,  while  the 
applications  of  these  sciences  to  the  arts  and 
industries  were  scarcely  recognized,  much  less 
organized  into  any  pedagogical  system  until  very 
recently.  With  two  or  three  exceptions1  there  was 
in  America  no  organized  attempt  at  engineering 


Rensselaer  Polytechnic  Institute,  founded  in  1824;  Lawrence  Scientific 
School,  founded  in  1846;  Sheffield  Scientific  School,  founded  in  1847. 
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instruction  prior  to  the  Civil  War.  Contempora- 
neous with  or  following  this  period  there  came  three 
epoch-making  events,  each  of  which  was  in  itself 
of  great  importance,  but  which  in  conjunction 
have  wrought  an  extraordinary  national  influence 
upon  education  and  industry.  These  events  were 
the  establishment  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges,  the 
great  wave  of  scientific  discovery  and  invention, 
and  the  remarkable  commercial  and  industrial 
development  of  the  country.  Under  these  condi- 
tions the  growth  of  engineering  schools  has  been 
little  less  than  remarkable. 

In  claiming  thus  for  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  a 
considerable  degree  of  prestige  on  account  of  the 
development  of  engineering  education,  I  am  not 
unmindful  of  the  great  contributions  to  progress  in 
this  field  made  by  other  institutions.  For  this,  all 
due  credit  should  be  given.  Nevertheless,  if  one 
could  conceive  of  the  annihilation  of  what  has  been 
done  and  is  being  done  in  the  Land  Grant  Col- 
leges in  engineering  science,  the  loss  would  involve, 
I  am  sure,  a  very  large  part  of  the  present  pos- 
sessions of  engineering  education  in  America  if  not 
of  the  entire   world. 

That  this  should  be  so  is,  after  all,  quite  natural. 
If  anything  less  had  been  achieved  upon  this 
special  foundation  and  in  the  stimulating  industrial 
atmosphere  of  America  our  institutions  would  be 
blameworthy  indeed.  The  conditions  have  been 
usually  favorable  and  in  general  they  have  been 
utilized  with  marked  success. 

This  development  has  been  on  characteristic 
and,  in  some  respects,  unique  lines.  Because  these 
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institutions  were  new  foundations — for  the  most 
part — they  were  free  to  build  new  structures  un- 
trammeled  by  conventionalities  and  free  from  use- 
less imitations.  Just  as  our  engineers  are  notable 
for  their  initiative,  adaptability,  and  resourceful- 
ness, so  our  engineering  schools  have  met  and 
solved  their  problems  on  the  ground  in  a  practical 
way.  Without  ignoring  what  was  of  value  in  pre- 
viously existing  systems,  they  have  been  free  to 
strike  out  in  new  lines.  Wisely,  they  have  from  the 
first  endeavored  to  adapt  their  methods  and  scope 
of  instruction  to  the  distinct  needs  and  conditions 
of  our  industries.  This  policy  has  evoked  much 
sharp  criticism  as  to  its  real  educational  value,  but 
the  schools  have  gone  steadily  on,  creating  a  new 
education  with  a  new  spirit,  winning  the  confidence 
of  the  commercial  world,  and  becoming  the  chief 
bulwark  against  the  sometime  prejudice  toward 
"the  college  graduate."  Recognizing  that  engineer- 
ing is  an  intensely  practical  profession,  they  have 
sought  to  impart  a  training  which  should  develop 
in  their  students  the  power  to  do  things  effectively, 
in  the  belief  that  this  is  the  modern  criterion  of 
education.  To  these  established  characteristics  of 
originality,  adaptability,  thoroughness,  and  effi- 
ciency, our  engineering  schools  undoubtedly  owe 
their  high  standing,  popularity,  and  the  confidence 
of  the  professional  and  technical  world. 

A  very  significant  result  of  the  development  of 
the  Land  Grant  Colleges  has  been  to  establish  the 
truth  that  their  relations  to  industry  necessitate 
the  exercise  of  a  threefold  function  in  teaching, 
research,  and  extension,  and  we  may  consider  the 
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work  of  the   institution   in   "mechanic   arts,"   or 
engineering,  in  this  way. 

I.    ENGINEERING    INSTRUCTION 

Engineering  education  in  the  Land  Grant  insti- 
tutions is  of  high  scholastic  quality.  In  any  given 
institution  the  requirements  in  engineering,  while 
not  from  the  nature  of  things  identical  with  those 
of  other  departments,  are  equally  exacting.  Engi- 
neering instruction  is  uniformly  of  collegiate  grade. 

Entrance  requirements  are  based  on  the  public 
high  school  curriculum  of  the  respective  States, 
it  being  generally  recognized  that  in  a  tax-support- 
ed institution  it  is  unwise  to  require  for  admission 
a  degree  of  preparation  higher  than  the  public 
school  level.  This  means  in  most  cases  the  com- 
pletion of  not  less  than  fifteen  units  of  high  school 
study,  above  the  eighth  or  grammar  school  grade. 
Of  these  units,  some  are  prescribed  and  others 
elective.  The  maximum  amount  of  mathematics  is 
required  as  well  as  of  English  and  natural  science. 
In  the  matter  of  foreign  language,  the  practice 
varies,  some  institutions  requiring  two  years  of 
preparation  and  others  waiving  it.  A  tendency  to 
omit  foreign  language  as  an  entrance  requirement 
to  Land  Grant  Colleges  is  observed.  Increased 
credit  is  allowed  for  vocational  subjects,  this  being 
in  line  with  the  tendency  to  give  more  attention 
to  these  subjects  in  the  high  school  curriculum. 

In  these  matters  the  engineering  schools  have 
not  been  bound  by  the  practices  of  others,  but  in 
their  entrance  requirements  have  given  considera- 
tion to  the  educational  opportunities  and  needs  of 
the  industrial   classes.  On   the  other  hand,   they 
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recognize  elements  of  training  and  preparation 
which  are  quite  ignored  in  the  purely  academic 
requirements  for  colleges  of  liberal  arts.  It  may  be 
claimed,  consistently,  that  entrance  requirements 
to  engineering  schools  should  differ  from,  but  not 
be  of  lower  grade  than,  those  of  colleges  of  liberal 
arts.  Everyone  knows  that  book  knowledge  alone 
does  not  give  power  and  efficiency,  and  it  would 
seem  that  in  standardizing  entrance  requirements 
to  engineering  colleges  some  weight  should  be 
given  to  the  maturity  and  experience  of  the  ap- 
plicant. In  short,  our  engineering  schools  are  com- 
ing to  recognize  that  a  valuable  part  of  the  prepa- 
ration for  an  engineering  course  may  be  obtained 
in  the  field,  shop,  or  office,  and  cannot  be  measured 
in  high  school  units  alone.  The  number  of  semester 
hours  required  for  graduation  usually  exceeds  the 
conventional  120  hours  of  the  colleges  of  liberal 
arts,  reaching  frequently  as  high  as  150  or  more, 
and  this,  too,  with  a  curriculum  bristling  with 
difficult  courses. 

The  curriculum  of  our  engineering  schools  is 
characterized  by  the  weight  given  to  mathematical, 
scientific,  and  technical  subjects,  in  contradistinc- 
tion to  the  classics  and  humanities,  although  in  all 
of  these  there  is  an  evident  purpose  to  retain  in  the 
course  of  study  as  much  as  possible  of  the  cultural 
elements.  English,  the  modern  languages,  history 
and  economics  are  for  this  reason  given  much  weight. 
The  physical  and  chemical  sciences,  mathematics, 
shop  practice,  and  drawing  are  the  fundamentals 
of  engineering  education  and  following  these  in 
sequence  come  the  subjects  of  mechanics,  machine 
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design,  thermodynamics,  hydraulics,  and  the  various 
specializations  pertaining  to  the  different  branches 
of  engineering  practice.  The  student  has  little  choice 
of  subjects  in  any  given  course,  for  the  elective  sys- 
tem is  unsuited  to  the  mastery  of  a  logical  sequence 
of  facts  and  principles.  The  curricula  of  engineering 
courses  are  therefore  almost  exclusively  prescribed. 
There  is,  moreover,  a  characteristic  blending  of  the 
theoretical  and  practical.  A  knowledge  of  the 
hypotheses  and  theories  of  pure  science  is  funda- 
mental to  the  training  of  an  engineer,  but  they  are 
valueless  to  him  unless  their  applications  are  traced. 
Naturally  the  laboratory  has  a  large  place  in  this 
scheme  of  instruction.  It  is  necessary  that  the 
student  have  contact  with  and  an  intimate  knowl- 
edge of  the  machines  and  materials  with  which  he 
is  later  to  deal.  The  laboratory  courses  and  equip- 
ment are  therefore  striking  characteristics  of  our 
engineering  schools.  In  chemistry,  physics,  elec- 
tricity, steam  engineering,  shop  practice,  materials 
testing,  hydraulics,  and  drawing,  each  student 
must  be  supplied  with  a  work  place  and  equipment 
for  the  study  of  the  actual  phenomenon  or  object 
under  consideration.  The  shops  and  laboratories  of 
a  modern  engineering  college  have  all  of  the  aspects 
of  a  commercial  establishment  and  contain  types  of 
the  real  machines  and  materials  of  commerce. 
These  methods  and  equipments  are  responsible  for 
the  costliness  of  engineering  education,  in  marked 
contrast  to  courses  in  liberal  arts. 

From  the  nature  of  the  subjects  taught,  the 
standard  of  scholarship  in  our  engineering  schools 
is  high.  The  predominance  of  mathematical  sub- 
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jects,  the  accuracy  of  observation  and  statement 
required,  the  analytical  character  of  much  of  the 
work,  render  it  impossible  for  a  dull  man  to  succeed. 
Manual  dexterity  is  important  and  a  knowledge  of 
practical  operations  essential  to  the  engineer,  but 
his  power  lies  in  his  capacity  to  organize  and 
utilize  forces  and  materials,  and  his  training  is 
intellectual  rather  than  manual.  The  actual  ex- 
penditure of  mental  effort  required  of  the  engineer- 
ing student  is,  I  believe,  quite  exceptional,  for  the 
successive  steps  of  advancement  to  which  he  must 
attain  are  fixed  and  absolute;  they  involve  the 
exercise  of  opinion  and  criticism  but  slightly;  they 
require  rather  a  definite  knowledge  of  facts  and 
their  application  which  permits  of  no  error  or 
half-knowledge.  High  standards  must  be  main- 
tained, for  the  graduate  must  ultimately  sustain 
the  most  exacting  tests  in  practical  experience. 
Nothing  would  more  speedily  destroy  the  efficiency 
of  engineering  training  than  low  standards  of 
scholarship. 

The  scope  of  engineering  instruction  is  as  broad 
as  the  country  itself.  In  all  of  the  schools  the 
general  principles  and  fundamentals  are  taught, 
but  beyond  this  is  a  wide  variety  of  development 
into  special  lines  related  to  sectional  or  local 
interests.  Civil,  mechanical,  and  electrical  engi- 
neering are  the  subjects  most  commonly  presented, 
but  several  institutions  offer  courses  in  mining 
engineering,  while  sanitary,  municipal,  and  chemi- 
cal engineering  and  architecture  all  have  been 
honorably  placed  in  the  list.  Certain  institutions 
offer  instruction  also  in  engineering  principles  as 
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specially  applied  to  sugar-making,  irrigation,  for- 
estry, and  textile  industries;  marine  engineering  is 
also  taught  in  one  or  two  schools,  and  there  is  an 
interesting  and  increasing  development  of  engi- 
neering instruction  as  applied  to  farm  machinery 
and  operations. 

The  extent  of  the  courses  of  instruction  in  engi- 
neering is,  in  point  of  time,  usually  four  years,  of 
which  the  first  two  are  spent  upon  the  fundamental 
and  general  subjects  and  the  last  two  upon  those 
which  are  special  and  technical.  Among  other  usual 
requirements  for  graduation  is  the  completion  of 
an  original  study  or  investigation,  the  results  of 
which  are  presented  in  a  "thesis."  The  graduate 
receives  in  most  cases  the  degree  of  bachelor  of 
science,  which  is  frequently  further  qualified  with 
reference  to  the  particular  line  of  study  pursued. 
A  few  institutions  give  professional  degrees,  such 
as  electrical  engineer,  civil  engineer,  etc.,  for  the 
completion  of  undergraduate  courses.  The  large 
and  better  equipped  colleges  also  administer  grad- 
uate   courses    for    which    advanced    degrees    are 
granted.  In  a  few  instances  the  honorary  degree  of 
doctor  of  engineering  has  been  given. 

2.    ENGINEERING    RESEARCH 

01  equal  importance  with  instruction  in  the 
organization  of  engineering  departments  is  research, 
although  the  development  of  this  feature  has  lagged 
behind  for  various  reasons.  The  existence  of  in- 
numerable problems  in  every  industry,  the  solving 
of  which  would  contribute  to  quality,  economy,  or 
quantity  of  production,  emphasizes  the  great  need 
of  investigation.  Such  investigation  can  scarcely 
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be  carried  on  save  in  connection  with  educational 
institutions,  and  the  services  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges  to  industry  can  never  reach  their  complete 
purpose  until  research  parallels  instruction.  Recog- 
nizing this,  engineering  instructors  have  always 
carried  on  investigations  for  the  most  part  on  their 
own  time  and  initiative.  In  some  cases  the  insti- 
tutions have  made  meager  grants  to  them  for  this 
purpose.  Later,  there  were  organized  in  a  few 
institutions  regular  bureaus  for  engineering  re- 
search or  so-called  Engineering  Experiment  Sta- 
tions, and  in  a  few  instances  the  States  have 
appropriated  funds  for  their  maintenance.  In  the 
aggregate,  therefore,  the  efforts  of  the  engineering 
departments  in  research  have  been  by  no  means 
small.  The  nature  of  this  research  has  been  concrete 
and  practical  rather  than  abstract  and  theoretical, 
relating  mostly  to  the  importance  of  industrial 
apparatus  and  operations.  The  demand  for  further 
development  of  this  side  of  engineering  schools  is 
insistent  and  the  importance  of  establishing  in 
every  State  an  Engineering  Experiment  Station 
cannot  be  denied.  The  example  of  the  Agricultural 
Experiment  Station  is  complete  proof  of  what  may 
be  expected  of  similar  effort  in  connection  with  the 
engineering  industries.  Bills  for  this  purpose  analo- 
gous to  the  Hatch  Act  on  behalf  of  engineering 
research  have  already  been  placed  before  Congress 
and  there  is  little  doubt  that  eventually  such 
legislation  will  be  enacted. 

3.    ENGINEERING    EXTENSION 

But  little  attention  has  been  given  to  this  third 
feature  of  engineering  activity  in  the  Land  Grant 
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Colleges.  So  far  as  the  writer  knows  no  such  depart- 
ment has  been  regularly  organized,  although  here 
and  there  a  good  deal  of  extension  work  is  being 
carried  on.  Co-operation  of  engineering  depart- 
ments with  manufacturers  in  this  field  can  be  made 
very  effective. 

The  results  of  the  operation  of  engineering  de- 
partments in  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  are  numerous 
and  important.  The  immediate  products  of  these 
schools  are  thousands  of  young  men  trained  in 
accurate,  scientific  methods  of  thought  and  study, 
skilled  in  the  application  of  scientific  principles  to 
practical  affairs,  and  grounded  in  the  fundamental 
principles  of  engineering  work.  That  there  exists 
a  great  demand  for  young  men  of  this  type  in  all 
kinds  of  manufacturing  and  producing  enterprises 
immediately  makes  clear  to  the  individual  that 
this  kind  of  education  is  profitable  because  of  the 
good  market  for  his  accomplishments;  and  not 
only  is  the  immediate  opportunity  for  the  young 
graduate  exceptionally  good,  but  the  way  is  open 
for  a  career  of  great  responsibility,  influence  and 
remuneration. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  value  of  these  trained 
forces  to  the  industrial  and  commercial  interests 
of  the  country  cannot  be  over-estimated.  There 
could  be  no  continuous  development  or  progress 
without  these  trained  men,  and  though  the  gradu- 
ates of  these  schools  are  still  young,  their  influence 
upon  methods,  practice,  and  operation  is  already 
an  important  factor  in  our  country's  development. 

A  further  result  of  this  breeding  of  trained 
engineers   is   to   educate   the  public   to   a   better 
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appreciation  of  the  value  of  the  application  of 
scientific  study  and  methods  to  all  business  and 
industrial  operations.  The  development  of  this 
understanding  is  altogether  significant.  A  few 
years  since  any  young  man  who  based  an  appli- 
cation for  a  business  position  on  the  fact  that  he 
was  a  college  graduate  would  probably  have  been 
treated  contemptuously.  Now  all  of  this  has  been 
changed,  and  it  is  the  ordinary  experience  of 
engineering  schools  that  all  of  the  members  of 
their  graduating  classes  are  sought  for  professional 
positions  before  they  have  received  their  diplomas. 
This  broader  appreciation  of  the  value  of  trained 
men  and  of  the  applications  of  scientific  methods 
means  true  progress  in  our  industrial  and  com- 
mercial development.  It  means  better  public  utili- 
ties, higher  factors  of  safety  and  health,  and 
cleaner,  saner,  and  safer  living  for  the  whole  people. 
Still  further,  and  quite  aside  from  the  profes- 
sional and  technical  influence  of  the  graduates  of 
these  schools,  I  regard  it  as  not  presumptuous  to 
claim  for  them  a  citizenship  of  quality.  I  claim 
that  no  other  training  is  likely  to  breed  so  genuine 
a  contempt  for  sham  and  hatred  of  dishonesty  as 
the  engineering  training,  and  that  no  other  class  of 
men  is  so  likely  to  stand  for  right  principles  in  the 
administration  of  public  offices  as  well  as  for  pri- 
vate honor  and  honesty.  Of  course  there  will  be 
exceptions  to  this  rule,  but  if  there  is  anything  in 
dealing  with  the  immutable  laws  of  nature,  any- 
thing in  the  engineer's  conception  of  accuracy 
likely  to  develop  respect  for  law  and  sincerity  of 
purpose,    then    the   training   which    the   engineer 
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receives  cannot  but  have  its  corresponding  effect 
upon  character. 

Finally,  among  other  results  of  the  work  of 
engineering  schools,  we  may  not  ignore  the  actual 
contribution  to  technical  and  scientific  knowledge 
made  through  investigations  and  researches  carried 
on  in  the  laboratories  of  their  institutions.  These 
investigations  relate  to  every  possible  phase  of  the 
production  and  utilization  of  power,  the  perform- 
ance of  machines,  and  the  characterization  of  the 
physical  properties  of  materials  of  construction. 
To  illustrate  more  fully  what  is  meant  by  this 
statement,  I  may  point  out  that  a  generation  ago 
it  was  the  exception  that  any  machine  was  con- 
structed or  purchased  on  a  specification  as  to  its 
efficiency  of  performances  or  for  any  material  of 
construction  to  be  supplied  on  a  specification  of 
qualities.  Now  the  effort  is  to  conduct  all  trans- 
actions upon  a  specification  of  quality  or  efficiency 
based  upon  accurate  scientific  tests.  For  instance, 
no  one  now  buys  a  steam  boiler  except  upon 
specification  of  its  strength;  or  paint,  or  coal,  or 
cement,  except  upon  certain  guaranties  of  quality. 
The  work  of  determining  these  standards  for  all 
machines  and  materials,  of  devising  methods  of 
testing,  of  accumulating  the  data  of  reference,  and 
of  actually  carrying  on  these  tests  and  determina- 
tions has  been  the  contribution  of  our  engineering 
laboratories.  How  vast  this  is  and  to  what  an  extent 
it  controls  and  improves  engineering  practice  can 
be  imagined,  but  scarcely  comprehended.  In  the 
great  engineering  societies  engaged  in  promoting 
and  fixing  engineering  standards  the  teachers  and 
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graduates  of  engineering  colleges  are  prominent, 
and  through  these  channels  exercise  their  influence 
on  professional  practice.  Another  important  con- 
tribution from  the  teachers  of  engineering  has  been 
the  development  and  organization  of  the  material 
of  instruction.  A  generation  since  scarcely  any- 
thing had  been  done  toward  systematizing  engi- 
neering instruction,  but  during  this  time  curricula 
have  been  perfected,  tests  written,  laboratory  ex- 
periments devised,  and  the  entire  plan  of  teaching 
brought  to  a  high  degree  of  efficiency. 

These  facts  indicate  that  the  work  of  the  engi- 
neering schools  of  the  Land  Grant  Colleges  has  been 
quite  as  extensive,  valuable,  and  useful  in  its  way 
as  has  ever  been  accomplished  in  any  educational 
field  in  a  like  time.  Indeed,  in  view  of  their  rapid 
development  and  the  extraordinary  contemporary 
interest  in  technical  affairs,  probably  no  other 
schools  have  exerted  so  great  an  influence  in  so 
short  a  time. 

What  is  to  be  the  future  development  of  our 
engineering  schools? 

Up  to  this  time  engineering  instruction  as  an 
organized  force  of  education  has  been  occupied 
with  laying  foundations,  with  systematizing  and 
developing  its  teaching,  with  creating  texts  and 
lectures,  and  with  the  adaptation  into  teachable 
form  of  an  enormous  mass  of  material.  It  has  been 
burdened  with  the  demands  for  practical  men.  It 
has  been  called  upon  to  solve  problems,  to  supply 
men,  and  to  meet  the  exacting  demands  of  an 
unparalleled  commercial  and  material  development. 
Much  of  this   work  has  necessarily  been  of  an 
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elementary  character,  because  of  the  absence  of 
any  other  agency  to  perform  it.  The  requirements 
growing  out  of  these  conditions  are  now  being 
fairly  well  met  in  the  various  engineering  colleges. 
We  shall  probably  next  see  a  differentiation  of  this 
instructional  work  by  which  the  elements  of  engi- 
neering and  industrial  training  will  be  administered 
in  industrial  trade  and  vocational  schools.  In  this 
way  the  opportunities  for  this  kind  of  training  will 
be  greatly  multiplied  and  made  available  to  far 
greater  numbers  of  students  than  at  present,  and 
the  general  effect  of  this  upon  the  public  will  be 
vastly  beneficial.  The  engineering  schools  will  then 
be  free  to  devote  their  resources  to  instruction 
and  research  in  the  higher  branches  of  technology. 

It  is  beginning  to  be  felt  that  the  function  of 
engineering  schools  in  the  future  will  be  less  to 
train  skilled  workers  and  operators  and  more  to 
prepare  its  graduates  for  the  higher  functions  of 
the  engineer,  in  the  promotion,  supervision,  and 
management  of  engineering  and  manufacturing 
operations.  In  such  a  program  the  fact  must  be 
reckoned  with  that  in  the  average  student  body 
comparatively  a  small  number  possess  the  natural 
and  personal  qualities  which  fit  them  for  leadership 
of  the  kind  indicated. 

By  far  the  greater  number  are  destined  to  serve 
as  hewers  of  wood  and  drawers  of  water  in  the 
engineering  profession,  work  quite  necessary  and 
important  even  if  less  exalted. 

Nevertheless,  the  engineering  schools  would  do 
well  to  provide  for  the  training  of  the  exceptional 
man  for  exceptional  service  and  leadership.  To  do 
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so  will  compel  the  liberalizing  of  engineering 
courses  and  the  establishment  of  graduate  schools. 
More  attention  must  be  paid  to  the  subject  of 
industrial  management  and  commerce.  The  engi- 
neering graduate  of  the  future  who  is  to  attain  a 
leading  place  in  the  profession  must  have  had  a 
liberal  as  well  as  a  technical  training.  He  must  be 
a  man  of  thought  as  well  as  of  action.  A  product 
of  this  kind  will  constitute  the  most  valuable  out- 
put from  the  engineering  schools. 

The  development  of  correlated  departments  of 
teaching,  research,  and  extension,  a  certain  liber- 
alizing of  courses,  the  establishment  of  graduate 
schools  for  the  training  of  leaders,  are  the  immedi- 
ate forward  steps  in  engineering  education. 

In  conclusion,  one  cannot  contemplate  the  de- 
velopments of  these  institutions  without  a  feeling 
of  pride  in  their  achievements  and  a  conviction 
that  the  phase  of  education  which  they  typify  is 
destined  to  become  more  and  more  important  in 
America.  The  essential  basis  and  foundation  of  a 
nation's  welfare  is  to  be  found  in  its  industrial 
conditions.  It  is  true  that  those  abstract  qualities 
which  contribute  to  national  greatness  and  patri- 
otic citizenship  are  the  offspring  of  ideals  rather 
than  of  material  things,  but  these  can  never  come 
to  their  fullest  fruitage  without  that  substantial 
foundation  afforded  by  rational  and  well-balanced 
industrial  forces.  The  highest  development  of  na- 
tional ideals  is  like  a  flower  whose  beauty  is 
unfolded  in  a  clear  atmosphere  while  its  roots 
find  anchorage  and  nourishment  in  the  fertile 
stratum   of  an   intelligent   industrial   democracy. 
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True  industrial  progress  consists  in  utilizing  with 
ever-increasing  economy  and  accuracy  natural 
forces  and  materials  in  more  scientific  methods  of 
operation  and  management,  in  securing  better 
conditions  of  life  for  industrial  workers,  in  furnish- 
ing products  of  better  quality  at  lower  cost,  and 
in  narrowing  the  gap  between  the  employer  and 
the  employee.  Education  alone  can  accomplish 
these  things,  but  it  must  be  an  education  which 
reaches  the  industrial  classes  and  applies  to  in- 
dustrial conditions,  and  this  is  the  true  aim  and 
spirit  of  our  Land  Grant  Colleges. 
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AMATEUR    CLIMBING 

(By  courtesy  of  the  Canadian  Alpine  Journal) 


Mountain  climbing  differs  from  most  other 
sports  in  that  it  is  usually  enjoyed  under  the 
leadership  of  professional  guides.  Aside  from  these 
guides,  the  devotees  of  mountaineering  are  strictly 
amateurs,  risking  their  necks  and  undertaking 
difficult  and  dangerous  ascents  for  the  sheer  pleas- 
ure of  the  adventure.  In  what  this  pleasure  consists 
it  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  article  to  set  forth;  it 
need  not  be  described  to  the  initiated,  and  to 
others  the  attempt  would  be  useless.  Probably 
each  individual  derives  his  own  peculiar  satisfaction 
from  a  mountain  climb;  but  whatever  the  experi- 
ence may  be,  its  pursuit  becomes  an  obsession 
on  the  part  of  an  ever-increasing  number  of  lovers 
of  outdoor  life,  while  its  benefits  so  overwhelm- 
ingly exceed  its  casualties,  that  it  need  trouble  no 
man's  conscience  to  encourage  the  sport. 

When  one  takes  up  mountain  climbing  to  any 
extent  he  becomes  speedily  impressed  with  his 
own  limitations,  and  fortunate  is  he  who  never 
achieves  that  degree  of  self-confidence  in  which  he 
forgets  that  human  experience  or  skill  never  tran- 
scends nature's  inexorable  laws.  The  sine  qua  non 
of  mountaineering  is  to  recognize  one's  limitations, 
and  because  the  beginner  has  no  means  of  knowing 
what  these  are,  he  must  make  use  of  the  knowledge 
of  another,  namely,  the  professional  guide. 
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It  is  a  wise  rule  of  the  A.  C.  C.  which  provides 
that  camp  members  shall  not  undertake  expedi- 
tions without  approval  as  to  the  mountaineering 
skill  of  the  leader.  Even  a  person  of  long  experience 
in  ordinary  outdoor  sports  may  not  presume  upon 
this  in  the  mountains,  for  Alpine  conditions  include 
a  thousand  dangers  which  do  not  exist  in  the  low- 
lands, ignorance  of  which  has  resulted  in  many  a 
distressing  accident.  The  services  of  an  experienced 
guide  are  absolutely  necessary  at  the  beginning  of 
any  climber's  career.  After  this  the  aptitude  with 
which  one  learns  to  understand  Alpine  conditions 
and  to  recognize  their  dangers  depends  naturally 
upon  his  previous  experience,  good  sense  and  love 
for  the  sport.  But  sooner  or  later  anyone  who 
persistently  engages  in  mountain  climbing  with 
guides  comes  to  a  point  where  he  longs  to  test  his 
ability  to  climb  independently.  Such  a  desire  is  in 
the  highest  degree  commendable  and  should  be 
encouraged  rather  than  repressed.  While  the  Alpine 
Club  must  as  a  matter  of  course  introduce  novices 
to  the  mountains,  one  of  its  important  functions 
is  to  train  and  develop  members  capable  of  acting 
on  their  own  initiative  and  in  some  degree  to  be- 
come independent  of  the  professional  guides.  Every 
one  with  the  love  of  the  mountains  in  his  heart 
should  strive  for  the  ability  to  climb  independently. 
How  often  has  one  chafed  at  the  delays  incident 
upon  waiting  until  guides  were  available  and  asked 
himself  if  it  were  not  possible  to  make  the  ascent 
unaided.  How  often  under  such  circumstances  is 
one  restrained  by  fear  of  the  unknown  or  of  imagi- 
nary difficulties  which  would  disappear  if  met  with 
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confidence  and  caution.  With  the  increase  of  climb- 
ing the  services  of  guides  are  more  and  more 
difficult  to  obtain  and  our  would-be  mountaineers 
must  act  for  themselves  or  be  contented  with  the 
worn  trails  and  easy  elevations.  As  matters  are  now 
few  can  expect  to  reach  the  higher  peaks  unless 
able  to  be  their  own  guides. 

I  count  it  highly  desirable,  from  every  stand- 
point, for  those  who  wish  to  enjoy  the  mountains, 
to  cultivate  independence  of  movement  and  to 
take  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  increase 
their  mountaineering  knowledge.  Too  often,  when 
in  charge  of  a  guide,  climbers  follow  blindly,  noting 
neither  the  route  nor  the  surroundings.  If  deprived 
of  the  guide  by  some  accident  such  climbers  would 
be  unable  to  retrace  their  route,  to  negotiate  a 
difficult  descent  over  rocks  or  snow  slopes,  or 
across  a  crevassed  glacier.  Yet  such  a  contingency 
is  always  possible,  and  in  many  cases  would  have 
serious  consequences. 

Climbing  with  a  guide  should  always  embrace 
the  element  of  training,  of  learning  the  reasons  for 
his  movements  and  decisions;  so  that  after  an 
ascent  one  may  not  only  felicitate  himself  upon 
an  interesting  experience  but  equally  upon  having 
gained  knowledge  in  the  art  of  mountaineering.  I 
never  look  upon  a  mountain  without  instinctively 
studying  a  possible  route  of  ascent,  and  when 
climbing  with  guides  endeavor  to  learn  the  reasons 
for  their  movements.  Only  in  such  a  manner,  by 
taking  the  initiative,  by  observation  and  inquiry, 
can  one  train  himself  in  the  countless  details  which 
bear  upon  successful  climbing. 
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But,  after  all,  experience  is  the  best  teacher  and 
especially  in  mountaineering,  where  the  price  of 
not  knowing  one's  lesson  is  so  costly,  experience 
becomes  indispensable. 

As  rapidly  as  the  amateur  can  trust  his  powers, 
he  should  put  them  to  the  test.  At  the  annual 
camps  of  the  Alpine  Club  there  are  trails,  expedi- 
tions and  climbs  to  which  members  of  varying 
qualifications  may  be  entrusted  if  they  show  enough 
initiative  to  undertake  them.  Every  such  endeavor 
establishes  confidence,  furnishes  valuable  experi- 
ence and  advances  the  amateur  towards  independ- 
ent standing.  The  first  unaided  ascent  of  a  respect- 
able peak  is  the  crowning  experience  of  the  amateur 
mountain  climber.  In  after  years  he  may  accom- 
plish really  great  feats  but  none  of  these  will  mean 
more  to  him  than  his  first  achievement. 

Independent  action  in  the  exploration  of  valleys, 
routes  and  passes,  excursions  up  the  slopes  of  high 
mountains,  then  to  the  top  of  a  lesser  peak,  and 
finally  an  attempt  on  a  real  mountain,  are  all 
progressive  steps  in  development  which  any  strong 
and  self-reliant  man  may  undertake  as  cumulative 
experiences  in  mountaineering.  There  are  innum- 
erable climbs  and  excursions  in  the  regions  occupied 
by  the  various  club  camps  capable  of  affording  the 
greatest  pleasure  and  good  training  to  our  ama- 
teurs. A  little  more  initiative  on  their  part  would 
greatly  extend  their  enjoyment  as  well  as  empha- 
size a  function  of  the  club  in  producing  climbers 
and  mountaineers. 

In  every  camp  of  the  club  there  are  certain 
persons  who  require  the  services  of  the  professional 
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guides;  some  for  the  graduating  climb  and  others 
for  ascents  of  more  than  ordinary  difficulty.  An- 
other class  are  sufficiently  experienced  to  make  up 
small  parties  for  first  class  climbs  under  the  leader- 
ship of  one  of  their  own  number.  Such  amateur 
climbing  furnishes  the  highest  enjoyment  and  ex- 
tends the  achievements  of  club  members.  By  fol- 
lowing out  such  a  programme  there  would  be 
developed  an  increasing  number  of  good  climbers 
and  experienced  leaders  in  the  club  ranks,  and 
after  a  time  it  would  be  possible  for  most  of  the 
climbing  done  from  the  club  camps  to  be  led  by 
its  own  members.  As  the  writer  recalls,  the  gradua- 
ting climbs  from  most  of  the  club  camps  have  been 
of  a  kind  to  be  safely  entrusted  to  the  leadership 
of  its  experienced  members.  For  instance,  Ptarmi- 
gan, Storm,  Aberdeen,  Vice  President  and  Cathe- 
dral mountains,  the  more  notable  graduating  climbs 
of  the  club,  require  for  their  ascent  no  more  skill 
than  can  be  supplied  by  a  number  of  our  active 
members.  With  small  parties  of  experienced  climb- 
ers, mountains  in  a  more  difficult  class  than  above 
mentioned  may  be  climbed  with  amateur  leaders, 
and,  indeed,  at  one  time  or  another  many  of  the 
first  class  climbs  in  the  Canadian  Rockies  and  the 
Selkirks  have  been  made  without  the  aid  of  pro- 
fessional guides.  In  1919  alone  amateur  ascents 
were  made  of  Edith,  Vice  President,  Temple,  Pin- 
nacle, Eiffel,  Marpole,  Habel,  Wapta  (north  face), 
Rogers,  Swiss  Peaks,  Hermit  and  Tupper,  while, 
as  exceptional  achievements,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Carthy,  without  guides,  climbed  Lefroy  by  the 
north  arete  and  Sir  Donald  by  the  northwest  arete, 
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in  both  cases  descending  by  the  same  route.  Some 
of  the  most  difficult  ascents,  such  as  Hungabee  and 
Victoria,  have  been  made  by  amateurs,  and  finally 
the  notable  record  of  Palmer,  Holway  and  Butters 
in  exploring  and  conquering  the  virgin  peaks  of  the 
Selkirks  prove  that  we  have  American  mountain- 
eers capable  of  following  the  examples  of  the  dis- 
tinguished climbers  of  Europe.  For  the  develop- 
ment of  amateur  mountaineering  in  America  the 
field  of  effort  and  the  men  of  ability  are  not  lacking. 
What  is  needed  is  a  realization  among  our  young 
men  of  the  possibilities  and  the  initiative  to  grasp 
them. 

As  I  have  written  these  lines,  the  thought  has 
been  continually  haunting  me  that  while  it  is 
pleasant  to  point  out  the  high  peaks  and  to  speak 
of  the  rare  sport  to  be  found  among  them,  one  is 
never  certain  of  the  effect  of  his  words  upon  his 
readers.  Some  may  profit  by  a  spur  to  their  en- 
deavour, but  others,  overconfident  and  ambitious, 
may  be  led  to  undertakings  beyond  their  powers. 
One  should  be  cautious  in  giving  advice  on  this 
subject.  Says  Claud  Schuster,  in  "Peaks  and 
Pleasant  Pastures,"  "The  rules  are  known  and 
those  who  break  them  and  by  precept  and  example 
tempt  to  break  them  those  whom  they  should 
teach,  wrong  the  sport  which  they  profess  to  love." 
However,  my  plea  is  not  for  rash  endeavours  but 
for  training  and  experience  for  the  amateur,  going 
from  step  to  step  to  greater  undertakings.  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  dangers  can  be  eliminated, 
otherwise  mountaineering  would  have  little  at- 
traction. It  is  a  good  lesson  for  the  amateur  to 
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meet  difficulties  and  even  defeat.  "There  is  an 
educative  and  purifying  power  in  danger  that  is 
to  be  found  in  no  other  school,"  says  Mummery, 
one  of  the  greatest  of  amateur  climbers.  And  again, 
"  Equally,  whether  he  succeeds  or  fails,  he  delights 
in  the  fun  and  jollity  of  the  struggle." 

It  is  said  that  one  is  not  fully  initiated  as  a 
mountaineer  until  he  has  spent  a  night  high  up 
among  the  rocks.  To  feel  a  hold  upon  which  one 
has  thrown  his  weight,  yielding;  to  suddenly  find 
his  legs  projecting  through  a  snow  bridge  into  a 
crevasse;  to  be  caught  in  a  storm  and  freezing  on 
some  steep  slope;  to  hear  the  whistle  of  an  unseen 
missile  from  the  cliffs  above,  are  dangers  and 
experiences  which  threaten  but  also  school  the 
amateur  in  self-reliance  and  caution.  One  who, 
having  reasonable  experience  and  training,  hesi- 
tates because  of  doubts  and  fears  may  not  hope  to 
become  a  mountaineer. 

No  word  of  mine  should  be  taken  as  reflecting 
in  the  remotest  way  upon  the  services  or  the 
importance  of  the  Swiss  guides  who  have  been 
such  a  great  factor  in  Canadian  mountaineering. 
The  names  of  Feuz,  Aemmer,  Hasler,  Kaufmann 
and  others  in  the  employ  of  the  C.  P.  R.,  together 
with  that  of  Conraid  Kain,  are  imperishably  con- 
nected with  the  history  of  our  mountains.  They 
have  established  the  methods  and  standards  of 
Swiss  mountaineering  in  this  country  and  such 
amateur  achievements  as  may  be  accomplished  by 
members  of  the  Alpine  Club  will  be  based  upon  the 
teaching  of  these  admirable  men.  No  amateur, 
however  brilliant,  can  dispense  wholly  with  the 
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services  of  the  professional  guide.  There  comes  a 
time  when  he  trusts  himself  to  others  more  ex- 
perienced than  himself  and  the  history  of  moun- 
taineering is  full  of  instances  where  this  trust  has 
been  heroically  fulfilled.  "The  experience  gained 
by  the  climber  as  he  watches  year  by  year  the 
methods  and  practices  of  these  masters  of  the 
craft  cannot  fail  to  be  in  the  highest  degree  in- 
structive," says  Farrar.  No  possible  development 
of  amateur  climbers  can  ever  eliminate  the  neces- 
sity for  the  professional  guide  from  whom  the 
beginners  must  always  learn  and  to  whom  the 
skilled  amateur  must  turn  in  his  supreme  under- 
takings. 

It  may  seem  presumptuous  to  lay  down  any 
rules  for  the  guidance  of  amateur  climbers.  It  is 
inconceivable  that  one  should  undertake  serious 
climbing  until  experience  under  a  competent  guide 
has  introduced  him  to  at  least  the  ordinary  sources 
of  danger,  and  after  this  he  will  have  little  need  of 
conventional  advice,  although  certain  precautions 
are  always  fundamental. 

Solitary  climbing  is,  I  believe,  quite  unwise  even 
for  the  most  skillful,  for  there  is  always  the  possi- 
bility of  mishap,  the  consequences  of  which  would 
be  greatly  increased  to  one  alone  in  an  unfre- 
quented place.  Except  on  easy  ground  more  than 
three  persons  in  a  party  has  its  drawbacks,  but 
less  than  three  is  unadvisable,  and  on  snow  or 
glaciers  is  inadmissible.  An  amateur  party  ought 
not  to  include  in  any  serious  ascent  a  person 
inexperienced  in  that  particular  kind  of  climbing. 
The  severest  test  of  an  amateur's  qualifications  is 
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found  on  ice  and  snow,  and  this  should  be  the  last 
to  be  attempted  by  him,  for  be  it  remembered 
that  even  the  professional  guides  find  these  con- 
ditions the  most  difficult  to  judge.  It  follows  as  a 
matter  of  course  that  the  amateur  should  be 
familiar  with  the  climber's  tools,  the  ice-axe  and 
rope. 

Finally,  there  is  a  gospel  of  the  mountains  to  be 
preached  to  the  amateur  climber  as  well  as  no 
those  who  have  not  yet  learned  to  lift  up  their 
eyes  to  the  hills.  The  vast  mountain  ranges  are 
storehouses  of  health  and  inspiration  to  the  human 
race.  There  is  no  possibility  of  their  ever  being 
cheapened  or  of  losing  their  charm,  though  thous- 
ands look  upon  them  and  many  feet  tread  their 
summits.  It  is  the  duty  of  those  who  have  learned 
in  some  slight  degree  to  appreciate  their  wonders 
to  help  others  to  a  like  enjoyment.  One  choice 
soul,  now  ascended  to  empyrean  heights,  pains- 
takingly and  sympathetically  introduced  the  writer 
to  mountaineering  pleasures  and  my  debt  to  him 
can  be  repaid  only  as  I,  in  the  same  spirit,  seek  to 
turn  the  feet  and  thoughts  of  others  to  the  moun- 
tains. 

But  no  one  can  learn  to  know  the  mountains 
except  in  the  freedom  which  is  acquired  by  the 
amateur  climber,  who,  in  his  own  mood  and  at 
his  own  choice  time,  scales  the  great  heights.  His 
reward  can  be  estimated  only  by  one  who  has 
learned  at  first  hand  the  secrets  and  the  grandeur 
of  the  mountains,  who  has  felt  the  joy  of  battle 
with  crags  and  ice.  Such  a  lover  of  mountains  and 
the  prince  of  amateur  mountaineers,  who  slept  at 
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last  among  the  lonely  hills,  speaks  thus  of  the 
rewards  of  the  climber:  "He  gains  a  knowledge  of 
himself,  a  love  of  all  that  is  most  beautiful  in 
nature,  and  an  outlet  such  as  no  other  sport  affords 
for  the  stirring  energies  of  youth;  gains  for  which 
no  price  is,  perhaps,  too  high.  It  is  true  the  great 
ridges  sometimes  demand  their  sacrifice,  but  the 
mountaineer  would  hardly  forego  his  worship 
though  he  knew  himself  to  be  the  destined  victim. 
But  happily  to  most  of  us  the  great  brown  slabs 
bending  over  into  immeasurable  space,  the  lines 
and  curves  of  the  wind-moulded  cornice,  the  deli- 
cate undulations  of  the  fissured  snow,  are  old  and 
trusted  friends,  ever  luring  us  to  health  and  fun 
and  laughter,  and  enabling  us  to  bid  a  sturdy 
defiance  to  all  the  ills  that  time  and  life  oppose."  * 

*Mummery 
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ON   THE   MOUNTAIN   PEAKS 
J.  O.  Beck 

(Suggested  by  the  Life  of  President  Stone) 


On  the  mountain  peaks, 

The  cold  clear  air  is  charged  with  a  subtle  fire; 

The  pulses  leap 

Flame  touched. 

And  to  quickened  flesh  are  new  senses  given. 


On  the  mountain  peaks, 
The  din  of  mart  and  mill, 
The  babel  of  many  voices, 
Are  stilled. 

And  to  listening  ears  are  the  secrets  told. 


On  the  mountain  peaks, 

Clear  shine  the  distant  heights, 

Vanished 

The  puny  wonders  of  the  plain. 

And  to  eyes  scale-freed  looms  the  promised  land. 
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On  the  mountain  peaks, 

White 

As  no  fuller  on  earth  can  white  them, 

A  glory  exceeding  bides. 

And  their  garments  glister  who  there  attend. 


On  the  mountain  peaks, 

Sinais,  and  Horebs, 

And  Olivets, 

God  keeps  His  ancient  tryst, 

And  with  Alpine  souls  holds  rendezvous. 
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American  Chemical  Journal,  18:255-259,  March 

1896. 
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A  year's  progress  in  the  field  of  carbohydrates. 

American    Chemical   Journal,    18:504-514,   June 

1896. 

Also  separately  paged  reprint,  1 1  pages. 

Laboratory  notes  in  Chemistry.  27  pages. 

Purdue  University,  Lafayette,  Ind.,  1896. 

1897     The  occurrence  of  rafrinose  in  American  sugar  beets. 
(With  W.  H.  Baird.) 

Journal  of  American  Chemical  Society,   19:116- 

124,  February  1897. 

Also  separately  paged  reprint,  9  pages. 

Chemical  News,  75:193-194,  April  23,  1897. 

Journal  of  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  16:452- 

453,  1897. 

Abstracted    in    Chemisches    Centralblatt,    1897, 

Pt.  1,  p.  893-894. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  carbohydrates  in 
food  stuffs. 

Journal  of  American  Chemical  Society,  19:183- 

197,  March  1897. 

Journal  of  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  16:703, 

1897. 

Abstracted    in    Chemisches    Centralblatt,    1897, 

pt.  1,  p.  95I-952- 

Abstracted  in  Experiment  Station  Record,  8:664- 

665,  1897. 

The  quantitative  determination  of  carbohydrates  in 
food  stuffs,  II. 

Journal  of  the  American  Chemical  Society,  19: 

347-349,  April  1897. 

Abstracted  in  Experiment  Station  Record,  8:665- 

666,  1897. 

Abstracted    in    Chemisches    Centralblatt,    1897, 
pt.  1,  p.  1077. 

Review  of  "Principles   and   practice  of  agricultural 
analysis,  Vol.  2  and  3,"  by  H.  W.  Wiley. 

American    Chemical   Journal,    19:528-530,   June 

1897. 

A  resume  of  progress  in  the  chemistry  of  the  carbo- 
hydrates during  1896. 

American    Chemical    Journal,    19:608-621,    July 

1897. 
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Action  of  soluble  (Enzymic)  ferments  on  starches  of 
different  origin. 

Annales  Agronomiques,  23:169-182,  1897. 

(Translated   from   Bulletin   34  of  the  Office  of 

Experiment  Stations  by  E.  Gain.) 
The  susceptibility  of  different  starches  to  digestive 
ferments. 

Indiana  Academy  of  Science,  Proceedings,  1897, 

p.  74-78. 

Also  separately  paged  reprint,  4  pages. 

1898  Notes  on  Taka-Diastase.  (With  H.  E.  Wright.) 

Journal  of  American  Chemical  Society,  20:639- 

647,  September  1898. 

Journal  of  Society  of  Chemical  Industry,  17:1063, 

1898. 

Abstracted  in  Experiment  Station  Record,   10: 

1017,  1898. 

Abstracted    in    Chemisches    Centralblatt,    1898, 

Pt.  2,  p.  895-896. 

1899  Some  phases  of  college  ethics. 

Indiana  College  Association,  Addresses  and  Pro- 
ceedings, 1899,  p.  7-20. 

1900  Agricultural  Education. 

Presented  before  the  third  Annual  Conference  of 
Farmer's  Institute  Workers  held  at  Purdue  Uni- 
versity, October  17-18,  1900.  12  pages. 

Education  for  the  horticulturist. 

Indiana  Horticultural  Society,  Proceedings,  1900, 
p.  81-84. 

1903     Report  of  the  Committee  on  rural  engineering  of  the 
Association   of  American   Agricultural   Colleges   and 
Experiment    Station1?,    to    the    convention    held    in 
Washington,  D.  C,  November  17-19,  1903-  IO  pages. 
U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture,  Office  of  Ex- 
periment Stations,  Circular  53. 
Association   of  American   Agricultural    Colleges 
and    Experiment    Stations,    Proceedings,    1903, 
p.  78-83. 
Memorial    address   delivered   in   Eliza   Fowler   Hall, 
November  11,  1903,  at  the  exercises  in  memory  of 
those  who  lost  their  lives  in  the  railway  accident  of 
October  31,  1903.  18  pages.  Lafayette,  Indiana.  1903. 
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1905  Outline  of  a  course  of  instruction  in  agriculture  for 
the  Township  and  Town  High  Schools  and  the  Town- 
ship Consolidated  Schools  of  Indiana.  Prepared  by  the 
State  Board  of  Education;  W.  E.  Stone,  C.  N.  Kendall, 
F.  A.  Cotton,  Committee  of  the  Board.  7  pages. 
Indianapolis,  Ind.,  August  1905. 

Educational  responsibilities;  address  delivered  at  the 
Thirty-fifth  Commencement  of  the  Massachusetts 
Agriculture  College,  June  21,  1905.  13  pages. 

Agriculture  at  Purdue  University.  12  pages. 

Indiana  Agricultural  Experiment  Station,  Bulletin 
107,  July  1905. 

Education  and  industry:  an  address  before  the  State 
Board  of  Agriculture,  at  Worcester,  Mass.,  December  5, 
1905. 

Massachusetts  State  Board  of  Agriculture,  Fifty- 
third  Annual  Report,  1905,  p.  87-103. 
Also  reprint  with  title  page  and  cover. 

Memorial  to  President  H.  H.  Goodell. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  Proceedings,  1905, 
p.  57-60.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bulletin  164.) 

A  degree  course  in  home  economics. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  Proceedings,  1905, 
p.  92-96.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bulletin  164.) 

1907  The  development  of  engineering  education  in  the  land 
grant  colleges. 

Association   of  American   Agricultural    Colleges 
and    Experiment    Stations,    Proceedings,    1907, 
p.    55-60.    (U.    S.    Department    of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bulletin  196.) 
Also  reprint  with  title  page. 

The  selection  and  retention  of  an  efficient  teaching 

force. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  Proceedings,  1907, 
p.  72-77.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bulletin  196.) 
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1908  Discussion  of  paper  by  P.  M.  Mell  on  "Administrative 
methods  in  American  Colleges." 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  Proceedings,  1908, 
p.  73-75.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bulletin  212.) 

1909  The  value  of  technical  schools  to  the  industries. 
Address  before  the  Manufacturers  Bureau  of  Indiana, 
January  29,  1909.  7  pages. 

Discussion  of  paper  by  J.  L.  Snyder  on  "Entrance 

requirements  for  land-grant  colleges." 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  Proceedings,  1909, 
p.  68-69.  (U.  S.  Department  of  Agriculture, 
Office  of  Experiment  Stations,  Bulletin  228.) 

1 910  Self-measurement:  Commencement  address  before  the 
Manual  Training  High  School,  Indianapolis,  June 
1910.  14  pages. 

Indianapolis  Public  Schools,  Circular  21,  Septem- 
ber 1910. 
A  round  table  discussion  of  Senate  Bill  8809. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and    Experiment    Stations,    Proceedings,    1910, 

P-  93-94- 

Also  separate  unpaged  reprint,  2  pages. 

191 1  The  relation  of  Extension  Workers  to  the  University: 
an  address  before  a  meeting  of  Agricultural  Extension 
Workers,  Purdue  University,  October  18,1911.  3  pages. 

Purdue  University.  Agricultural  Extension  Form 

16. 
Report  of  the  Committee  on  College  Organization 
and  Policy,  W.  E.  Stone,  Chairman. 

American   Association   of  Agricultural    Colleges 

and    Experiment    Stations,     Proceedings    191 1, 

p.  68-75. 
Pending  Federal  Legislation. 

Association   of  American   Agricultural   Colleges 

and    Experiment    Stations,    Proceedings,    191 1, 

p.  81-82. 
Means    of   preventing    extravagance    and    snobbery 
among  college  students. 

Association   of  American   Agricultural    Colleges 

and    Experiment    Stations,    Proceedings,    191 1, 

P-  i32-!34- 
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1912  President's  address. 

Association    of  American    Agricultural    Colleges 
and    Experiment    Stations,    Proceedings,    1912, 
p.  51-60. 
Also  separately  paged  reprint,  12  pages. 

1913  Vocational  education. 

State   Conference   on   Agriculture   and   Country 
Life   in   Indiana,   January  3-4,    1913,   p.   45-53- 
(Purdue  University,  Department  of  Agricultural 
Extension,  Bulletin  26,  1913.) 
The  Hoosier  College  boy. 

The  Hoosier  Almanack  for  1913,  p.  51-52. 

1914  Address   at   banquet  at   Massachusetts   Institute  of 
Technology. 

Technology  Review,  16:172-173,  March  1914. 
Presidential   address,   Sixty-first   Session   of  Indiana 
State  Teachers'  Association. 

Educator-Journal,  15:105-112,  November  1914. 

1916  The  story  of  Purdue  University. 

Travelers    Protective    Association    of   America, 

Souvenir,  1916,  p.  10,26,28,30. 
Collegiate  farmers,  address  before  the  Farmers'  Na- 
tional Congress,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  October  19,  1916. 
7  pages. 

Purdue  University,  Department  of  Agricultural 

Extension,  Bulletin  53,  1916. 

19 17  A  religion  to  live  by.  Vesper  Service  Address,  Eliza 
Fowler  Hall,  March  4,  1917.  4  pages. 

Purdue  Y.  M.  C.  A.  News  Letter,  Vol.  2,  No.  3, 
May  1 91 7. 

191 8  Indiana's  farm  problems. 

Review  of  Reviews,  35:394,  191 8. 

1919  Report  of  Committee  of  Presidents  of  the  Land  Grant 
Colleges. 

Association    of  American   Agricultural    Colleges 
and   Experiment   Stations,   Proceedings   Thirty- 
Second  Convention,  January  1919,  p.  69-70. 
Report  of  Committee  on  Amendment  of  the  Con- 
stitution, presented  by  the  Chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee, President  W.  E.  Stone. 

Association  of  American  Agricultural  Colleges 
and  Experiment  Stations,  Proceedings  Thirty- 
Third  Convention,  November  191 9,  p.  67-79. 
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ARTICLES  on  MOUNTAIN 
CLIMBING 


(Maps  and  Photographs  listed  are  by  Dr.  Stone) 

1914  An  ascent  of  Mount  Sluiskin. 

Mazama,  4:37-38,  December  1914. 
The  A.  C.  C.  in  the  Upper  Yoho  Valley.  (4  photographs) 
Mazama,  4:65-67,  December  1914. 

1915  A  day  and  night  on  Whitehorn  (1913). 

Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  6:55-64,  1914-15. 

An  ascent  of  Mt.  Huber  by  a  new  route. 
Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  6:238. 

A  "little"  first  ascent. 

Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  6:238-239. 

1916  Climbs  and  explorations  in  the  Purcell  Range  in  1915. 
(2  sketch  maps  and  4  photographs.) 

Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  7:12-32,  1916. 

Climbs  and  explorations  in  the  Purcell  Range  in  191 5. 
(2  sketch  maps  and  9  photographs.) 

Appalachia,  14:19-37,  December  1916. 

Mazamas  among  the  Canadian  Rockies(8  photographs.) 
Mazama,  5:66-68,  December  1916. 

1917  Climbs  and  explorations  in  the  Purcell  Range  in  1916. 
(Sketch  map  and  8  photographs.) 

Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  8:43-70,  1917. 

Climbs  and  explorations  in  the  Purcell  Range  in  1916. 
(Sketch  map  and  12  photographs.) 

Appalachia,  14:133-1531  June  I9I7- 
An  unofficial  ascent  of  Mt.  Jefferson.  (1  photograph.) 

Mazama,  5:140-142,  December  1917. 

1918  With  the  Mazamas  at  Mt.  Jefferson  in  1917.  (5  photo- 
graphs.) 

Appalachia,  14:239-246,  June  1918. 
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1919  In  memoriam:  Frank  W.  Freeborn. 

Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  10:95-96,  1919. 

1920  The  Alpine  Club  of  Canada  at  Mount  Assiniboine. 
(1  photograph.) 

Mazama,  6:55-58,  December  1920. 
Amateur  Climbing.  (6  photographs.) 

Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  11:1-8,  1920. 
Ascent  of  the  northeast  face  of  Wapta. 

Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  11:217-218,  1920. 
Review  of  "South"  by  Sir  Ernest  Shackelton. 

Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  11:220-222,  1920. 

1921  The  ascent  of  Mt.  Uto.  (3  photographs.) 

Canadian  Alpine  Journal,  12:82-85,  1921  and  1922 
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